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Editor’s 
Introduction 


Frances O’Neill 
Co-Editor 
Northern Illinois University 


Sticks and stones may break my bones 
but words can never hurt me. 


Thus my mother’s response to tearful accounts of the hoots and jeers 
which were an integral part of all social interaction on the elementary 
school playground of my youth. None but a few escaped the verbal oppro- 
brium which branded every deviancy from some imagined norm as 
Other. In the 1950s, there were no obvious ethnic minorities in my 
middle-class Chicago suburb to bear the brunt of childish name-calling, 
so our classmates made do with those who were a little overweight, 
whose hygiene left something to be desired, or who, like me, bore strange, 
non-Anglo-Saxon surnames. Such was my mother’s faith in the validity 
of the epigrammatic folk wisdom she always called forth, that I was usu- 
ally momentarily comforted. It was only later that the hurt would return 
as a dull, unspecified resentment. What, after all, was wrong with being 
Sicilian? 

As one of our contributors notes, words do hurt “as effectively as 
sticks and stones.” And when words are strung together into concepts 
which take on a universalizing normativity, they can serve as an ideology 
which masks inequities of power, which brands entire groups as Other, 
and which enlists the other in complicity in his/her own marginalization. 
As Michael Foucault pointed out in his study Madness and Civilization, 
the naming of names is always an instrument of oppression and control. 
In Convictions, a posthumously published collection of his essays, Sidney 
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Hook makes a similar point when he explores the question “What is a 
Jew?” Despite the fact that there are no racial, ethnic, physiological, or 
religious constants which serve as the defining parameters of Jewishness, 
Hook observes that being Jewish, for himself and many of his students, 
has always carried a subliminal whiff of shame and apology. In ponder- 
ing why this should be, Hook reaches the very Foucauldian conclusion 
that, since the crucifixion of Christ, Jews have historically been branded 
as the Other by Christians, a naming process which has served to con- 
solidate the power of one group while demonizing the other. Elaine 
Pagels reaches a similar conclusion in her study The Origin of Satan: 
there was no surer way, her research suggests, for the early church to 
establish its hegemony than to cast its opponents as Satanic, archen- 
emies in the cosmic struggle between the forces of good and evil. 

Nowhere is the power of the ideological control of naming more bla- 
tant and, apparently, more effective than in American politics. One need 
only consider the number of electoral casualties of the epithet “tax and 
spend liberal” in the 1994 elections to recognize the power inherent in the 
ability to brand one group or other as deviant. The contributors to this 
issue of the Journal of Thought consider a variety of aspects of the 
current political scene as they explore the ideological distortion that 
masks inequity and deflects attention from real solutions to real social 
problems. Sue Books, in “Fear and Loathing: The Moral Dimensions of 
the Politicization of Teen Pregnancy,” asks that we reframe the current 
debate over welfare reform in moral and ethical terms. To point to the 
teen-age mother as the primary agent of social disintegration and the 
target of reform efforts is, in Books’ view, a demonization of a group least 
likely to offer political resistance to its own marginalization. Further, it 
is a demonization unsupported by the facts—Books offers a fine array of 
statisical evidence to question the singling out of teen-age mothers as the 
social “crime bombs” their detractors have depicted them—and its effect 
is to stifle questions about the economic and structural forces complicit 
in our current social state. The moral implication of the current policy 
toward teen-age mothers is, Books suggests, the subversion of our funda- 
mental belief in the value and dignity of the individual. And how, she 
asks, can democracy flourish in a society which regards some of its 
children as of less worth than others? 

G. Thomas Ray examines another political approach to the problem 
of social disintegration in his piece “Cultural Literacy and Moral Com- 
munity: A Reappraisal of Conservative Reform Discourse.” Conservative 
critics, Ray notes, place blame for social breakdown on the schools which 
have failed to present a curriculum stressing our common values, 
heritage, and tradition. From E.D. Hirsch’s early work on cultural liter- 
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acy to William Bennett’s Book of Virtues, the assumption is that there 
exists a literary canon which, if taught, will transmit the virtues and the 
values of its heros and protagonists. Ray is sympathetic to the conserva- 
tive diagnosis but questions the prescription. In an analysis of proposed 
conservative remedies, Ray notes a common thread, the valorization of 
the self-reliant, self-contained individual. While such a metaphor may 
have been sustaining for a society still taming the wilderness and push- 
ing westward, Ray argues that today it militates against the very sense 
of community and shared ethical belief its conservative proponents 
support. Drawing on the work of Gregory Bateson, which he has previ- 
ously explicated in these pages,' Ray calls for a new metaphor which 
reflects an “ecology of relationships,” which puts common good above 
individual accomplishment and success. 

Educators contending with the curricular criticisms of the — 
literacy movement are confronted with the paradox that, even as they 
are called to recover a common heritage, they are confronted with a 
student body so diverse as to make any such heritage problematic. 
Shawgi Tell, in “The Nature of Pluralism,” provides a close analysis of a 
word he contends is too often used uncritically in current political dis- 
course. The advocacy ofa pluralistic society, he notes, isin the best liberal 
tradition which places a high value on the toleration of difference. Tell 
argues that a society which prides itself on its toleration of many groups 
and the sharing of power among them denies itself the benefits of a 
shared unifying principle. But Tell’s is no argument for a Hirschian 
canon to be imposed upon a multicultural student body for the purposes 
of imposing shared values and tradtions. Rather, he suggests that the 
pluralist model rests on the assumptions of the marketplace, a model in 
which diverse groups compete for an ever-increasing share of the 
market. Political power is thus revealed as a commodity which in a 
society of competing groups must necessarily be apportioned dispropor- 
tionately and inequitably. The liberal connotations of pluralism preclude 
an examinantion of the market forces which, more than diversity, pre- 
vent us from organizing society around the unifying principle of equity. 

Jeffrey Ayala Milligan considers multiculturalism from a slightly 
different perspective. If society is to be organized around a unifying 
principle, that principle ought to be, he argues, acceptance of multiple 
epistemologies, that is, the recognition of alternative ways of knowing. 
Such an assumption, he contends, is the only one which penetrates the 
rhetoric sufficiently to locate a substrate of commonality between the 
proponents of multiculturalism in the schools and the religious right 
with its stringently drawn educational agenda. In his piece, “Multi- 
culturalism and the Religious Right: Is Dialogue Possible?,” Milligan 
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teases out the similarity in forces that have given political strength to 
both the multicultural movement and that of religious fundamentalism. 
By viewing each as a response to modernity, Milligan suggests ways in 
which the two movements could achieve a mutual accomodation within 
the educational sector without either side losing its focus or identity. 

If words are used to demonize, to mask oppression and control, how 
much more unassailable is the authority of numbers in this role. Kenneth 
Oldfield has been examining the Graduate Record Exam (GRE) in these 
pages’ and has concluded that the scores attached to this test, while 
disclosive of nothing relevant about a student’s capacity for successful 
graduate work, categorize—or name—some students as “unfit.” In the 
third of his critiques, “The Political and Economic Reasons the Graduate 
Record Examination Persists Despite Its Generally Low Predicitve 
Validity,” Oldfield argues that such naming serves a useful function in 
consolidating power both inside and outside the academy. A professor- 
ate, drawn from the ranks of those culled by the GRE, ensures its 
perpetuation and its elite nature by excluding many whose capacity for 
divergent thinking and original scholarship might challenge its en- 
trenched authority. The economic advantage which accrues to the com- 
pany with the power to impose the GRE on the academy as an essential 
tool of assessment is obvious. Oldfield’s analysis demonstrates the clever 
use of language to suggest a scientific, research-backed validity which 
Oldfield’s previous studies have shown the GRE does not possess. 

Words, of course, can delight as well as obfuscate and denigrate. In 
“Marketing, Intellectual Rigor, and Public Education,” Elmer N. Lear 
displays a deft ability to turn a phrase while demonstrating how adver- 
tising and the market use the terms “concept,” “quality control,” “philoso- 
phy,” and “seminar” to lend intellectual legitimacy to what are, after all, 
vague and inappropriate verbal ploys aimed at selling a product. Use of 
such terms in their campaigns allows advertisers, marketers, and 
politicians to arrogate the academic authority such terms are thought to 
connote for their own claims of product/candidate superiority. Only by 
rigorous analysis of the meaning of these words can the hucksters’ 
“bubble of obscurantism” be penetrated. Lear provides such analysis and 
suggests that it is the educator’s role to assist his/her students in 
developing those analytic skills. 

As the preceding pieces have all demonstrated, language is a power- 
ful agent of control and manipulation. Perhaps the melioration of our 
fractured and dysfunctional society should begin with closer attention to 
the words we use. Sticks and stones may break our bones, but bones heal. 
On the other hand, as the infamous Mark Fuhrman tapes of the summer 
of 1995 so conclusively demonstrated, words can create cancers for which 
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there is apparently no cure. It is the hope of the editors of a journal whose 
stock in trade is, after all, words, that this issue inspire in our readers a 
healthy scepticism toward the torrent of words through which our 
society swirls and takes its identity. As consumers of both the material 
and the political, we must be aware that words too often hide from us the 
fact that, in Lear’s memorable phrase, “the golden hoard of Nibelungen 
consists of merely lustrous dross.” To settle for the dross is to diminish 
our own integrity and that of society. 


Notes 

1. G. Thomas Ray, “On the Language of Consciouness: Propositional Discourse 
and Moral Sensibility,” Journal of Thought, 29(4), 65-76. 

2. Kenneth Oldfield, “On the Importance of Informing Students of the Potential 
Risk Associated with Taking the Graduate Record Examination,” Journal 
of Thought, 29 (3), 61-70. Kenneth Oldfield, “An Impolite View of the 
Graduate Record Examination: Some Practical Reasons Why Most Studies 
Find This Test Has Low Predictive Validity,” Journal of Thought, 30, (2), 61- 
74, 
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Fear and Loathing: 
The Moral Dimensions 
of the Politicization 

of Teen Pregnancy 


Sue Books 
State University of New York, New Paltz 


Just over 500 thousand babies are born each year to young women 
in the United States 15 to 19 years old, at a rate of just under 61 births 
for every 1,000 girls—a fact widely regarded as a social problem of huge 
proportions and with dire consequences for the nation as a whole.' “There 
is a long-term price of illegitimacy,” Time magazine, citing no pertinent 
research, declared in a recent cover story on teenage pregnancy and wel- 
fare reform, “one that resonates at a time when the fear of crime, parti- 
cularly the crimes committed by a generation of young, pitiless men and 
boys, has become a national obsession. When people ask where all these 
16-year-old predators are coming from, one answer is chilling: from 14- 
year-old mothers.” Political leaders, right and left, as well as much of the 
popular press are blaming young single mothers for a whole host of social 
ills—not only crime, but violence, drugs, illiteracy, poverty, family 
breakdown, and on and on. Single mothers are “ripping apart our 
nation’s social fabric” the Republicans’ Contract With America pro- 
claims.’ “You have a ticking crime bomb,” says John Dililio, a Princeton 
professor quoted in the Time article.‘ 

Such pronouncements suggest a broader social “analysis” in which 
an alleged epidemic of “children having children” plays the key role. The 
idea seemingly is this: TEEN PREGNANCY -> SINGLE MOTHER- 
HOOD -> WELFARE DEPENDENCY -> BAD VALUES IN CHILDREN 
-> SOCIAL DISINTEGRATION, INCLUDING MORE TEEN PREG- 
NANCY. This way of thinking about teen pregnancy and its conse- 
quences rests on several assumptions: that patterns of teen pregnancy 
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and childbirth today differ significantly from patterns in the past; that 
teen pregnancy is cyclical (that is, daughters of teen mothers grow up to 
be teen mothers themselves); that teenage pregnancy has undesirable 
consequences (dropping out of high school, reliance on AFDC [Aid to 
Families with Dependent Children], and so on), which it therefore can be 
said to cause; and that teen pregnancy is indeed a teen problem versus 
an adult problem. 

These assumptions are unfounded, I will argue, which then raises 
the question of what all the sound and fury over teenage pregnancy is 
really about. I believe the charged public discourse on teenage pregnancy 
reflects not only very real and appropriate concern about what is to 
become of children whose parents cannot or will not love and support 
them financially, but also a deep, culture-wide anxiety rooted in the 
stresses and strains of economic polarization and moral confusion. This 
is the case I make in this article: that the public response to teen preg- 
nancy reflects, in part, a cultural struggle with moral questions of worth 
and dignity; that this profoundly important moral dimension of the 
emotionally charged discourse needs to be brought into public view; and 
that educators have an important role to play in this project of public 
education. 

Before turning to this, however, let me first clarify what I am not 
saying in urging that we take seriously the moral dimensions of the poli- 
ticization of teen pregnancy. What I mean by moral is not what might 
more accurately be called social mores, a concern with which might lead 
to questions like these: When or under what conditions should young 
people have sex? When is this “wrong” and when “right”? I also am not 
intending to speak to the very personal and complex question of abortion. 
That is, the question I am not asking is who should and should not have 
children and under what conditions. 

Rather, I am trying to step back and look at what in the culture 
makes it possible to not only raise but politicize such a question. What 
notions of human dignity, worth, and value inform the contemporary 
discourse on teen pregnancy? And howisit possible that political leaders, 
along with much of the popular press, not only have remained silent 
about this moral dimension of the discourse on teen pregnancy, but also 
have presumed the answer is self-evident to such a weighty and impor- 
tant question as who should give birth? Finally, what role could educa- 
tors—those of us who deal centrally in matters of question-asking and 
problem-posing—play in challenging that presumption and its conse- 
quences in the lives of young women and men? 

I will come back to these questions after first holding the assump- 
tions underpinning much of the public discourse on teen pregnancy up 
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against some of the pertinent research and then exploring the moral 
dimensions of this discourse as well as what I believe is a fairly typical 
school-based interaction between school staff members and a young 
mother and her family, captured by Frederick Wiseman in his 1994 
documentary High School II. 


What Crisis? 


Only in the last 20 years or so has teenage pregnancy been regarded 
as a public problem—a perception, it is important to realize, that does not 
follow from the numbers themselves. In 1978, when the Secretary of the 
Department of Health and Human Services in the Carter Administra- 
tion declared adolescent pregnancy one of our top domestic problems, the 
actual rate of adolescent childbirth had peaked 20 years earlier. Birth 
rates for females 15 to 19 years old had been dropping since 1957 and 
continued to drop (45 percent altogether) until 1983, due largely to the 
liberalization of contraceptive and abortion policies.® 

Even at its inception as a public problem, therefore, the social mean- 
ing of teenage pregnancy and childbirth could not be pinned to the facts 
of the situation. And so it is today. The caricature of an epidemic of 
children having children distorts the reality. Two-thirds of all births to 
teenagers are to 18- and 19-year-olds; mothers under 16 account for only 
a tiny percentage of these births.* Neither do the numbers bear out an 
“epidemic.” As Rhode and Lawson note, the frequency of teenage child- 
birth has varied considerably over time and current levels are neither 
unprecedented nor increasing significantly. The teenage fertility rate in 
the United States began to rise slightly in the late 1980s, but still remains 
below that of earlier decades.’ And in 1992, the rate of births to teenagers 
dropped 2.3 percent from the 1991 level, with most of the decline among 
15- to 17-year-olds, according to data released in 1994 by the Centers for 
Disease Control and Prevention (CDC).® 

Characterizing the non-epidemic of teen pregnancy as a teen prob- 
lem further distorts the reality. Conspicuously absent in the causal chain 
that begins and ends with teenage pregnancy (TEEN PREGNANCY -> 
SINGLE MOTHERHOOD -> WELFARE DEPENDENCY -> BAD VAL- 
UES IN CHILDREN -> SOCIAL DISINTEGRATION, INCLUDING 
MORE TEEN PREGNANCY) is the role of adult men who, contrary to 
popular presumptions, father most of the babies born to young mothers. 
A recent national study by the Guttmacher Institute suggests at least 
half of the babies born to teenagers are fathered by adults.° This national 
study confirms other state-level findings. For example, California state 
records of births to girls 18 and younger show 71 percent of the babies 
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born in 1993 were fathered by post-high-school men—and not, therefore, 
by the girls’ classmates. CDC records show levels of sexually transmitted 
diseases and AIDS among teenage girls are two to four times higher than 
could be predicted from rates among teenage boys, which suggests a 
large majority of the girls are being infected by adults, not their peers.’° 
Therefore, it is hard not to conclude with Males, that “if there is a ‘crisis’ 
of teenage motherhood, its foundation lies in the mistreatment of 
younger females” by adult men; that the problem needs to be reframed 
as “primarily one of ‘adult-teen’ sex and pregnancy”; and that serious 
questions need to be raised about “why the media and so many interest 
groups...are so willing to blame teenage girls (and, occasionally, teenage 
boys) while exempting adult men from responsibility for their sexual 
conduct with adolescents.”" 

All this is to say that the social meaning and significance of the public 
discourse on teen pregnancy cannot be found in a factual account of the 
situation. What, then, about the consequences of teen or adult/teen 
pregnancy and childbirth? Whether or not the numbers warrant the 
declaration of an epidemic, don’t the presumed social consequences— 
high drop out rates, reliance on AFDC, and long-term poverty—justify 
the public alarm? Again, research suggests not. 

Although popular magazines like Time assert that “teenage mothers 
form the hardcore of the welfare population,” in fact, only 1 percent of 
all parents receiving AFDC are younger than 18 years old." And al- 
though common wisdom holds that teens who become pregnant almost 
always then drop out of school (and so, the argument continues, fail to get 
the education they need to acquire adequately-paying jobs), this “con- 
ventional causal view...simply does not match the order of events in 
many people’s lives.”'* On the contrary, “recent studies suggest that most 
young mothers leave school before becoming pregnant rather than the 
converse” and that “the vast majority of adolescent mothers are eventu- 
ally able to complete their education, secure full-time employment, and 
avoid welfare dependency.”" In other words, there is little evidence that 
teenage mothers perpetuate anything that might be called a cycle of 
teenage pregnancy with dire consequences. 

Data from an ongoing, 20-year study initially of about 400 mostly 
black, mostly poor or near-poor teenage mothers and their children in 
Baltimore found most of the children, interviewed in 1987 when they 
were 18 to 21 years old, were faring well. A substantial minority was 
not. However, two-thirds of the children had completed high school, had 
gotten a G.E.D., or were close to doing so, and three-quarters (85 percent 
of the males, 64 percent of the females) had not given birth before the age 
of 19.'¢ 
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The facts of adolescent pregnancy and childbearing do not justify 
either the alarmist language of an epidemic or the public concern this 
language has aroused—which is not to say, of course, that teenage preg- 
nancy and childbirth are desirable. Under most circumstances to- 
day, they almost certainly are not. Nor is this to suggest that young 
mothers and their children do not suffer inordinately. They do. Whereas 
20 percent of all children in the United States live in poor families, almost 
66 percent of all children living with a parent younger than 25 are poor."” 
And whereas single parents 25 to 34 years old pay an average of 58 
percent of their incomes on rent, single parents under 25 pay an average 
of 81 percent!'* In light of the high costs of child care and the poor—and 
poorly paid—job prospects for young women, economic obstacles alone 
consign many, many young mothers to “lives on the edge” of any 
semblance of financial security or material comfort.'® The 1994 unem- 
ployment rate for females 16 to 19 was 16.2 percent overall—13.8 percent 
for whites, 22.2 percent for Latinas, and 32.6 percent for blacks.” 

There is, of course, nothing inherent in being female, under 20, and 
a mother that requires this socially induced hardship. From a purely 
biological perspective, having children earlier rather than later in life is 
desirable if being older means being exposed longer to poverty and poor 
health care.”! However, lives of relentless struggle are all but guaranteed 
for young mothers in a social context of no public child-care system, a 
minimum wage too low to support most families even with full-time 
work, and a pink-collar ghetto that in 1993 left women still earning only 
72 cents for every dollar men earned.” 

The plight of young mothers and their children warrants public at- 
tention. However, the pertinent questions are largely social and political, 
not personal and individual. As is so often the case, wondering what’s 
wrong with those people will not get us very far. Rather, serious ques- 
tions need to be raised about a society that denigrates young mothers and 
about the discourse that legitimates this abusive relationship between 
the broader public and young mothers. 

I have argued that the social meaning and significance of the public 
discourse on teen pregnancy cannot be found in a factual account of the 
situation. Neither does a cross-cultural or historical perspective provide 
much guidance. Ideas about out-of-wedlock pregnancy and single moth- 
erhood vary considerably from place to place. For example, in Sweden 
and many developing countries “high levels of adolescent sexual involve- 
ment and nonmarital childbirth provoke little controversy.” And “in the 
United Kingdom, where overall rates of teenage fertility are lower than 
in the United States but the proportion of nonmarital childbirths is 
higher, there is no consensus on whether adolescent pregnancy is in fact 
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a serious social problem.” 

Even within the United States, images of out-of-wedlock pregnancy 
and single motherhood, and levels of alarm about these situations, have 
shifted with the times and concerns of the day. Young, unmarried 
mothers have been construed alternately as fallen victims of unscrupu- 
lous men; as “the promiscuous patron[s] of dance halls”; as unadjusted 
but adjustable (with treatment) neurotics; and as wanton and/or “calcu- 
lating breeders.” 

These somewhat conflicting conceptualizations have shaped the con- 
temporary discourse on teen pregnancy along with new, more violent 
and dehumanizing images: young mothers as “crime bombs,” for ex- 
ample, or as the seedbed of monstrous, conscienceless “predators.” Tout- 
ing his welfare reform proposals in 1995, President Clinton took aim at 
young women who allegedly regard their children as “meal ticket[s] to a 
life of indolence at the working nation’s expense.”* The imagined site of 
vulnerability or lack of control and foresight seemingly has shifted from 
the young women themselves, now depicted as cunning sloths, to gullible 
taxpayers and “a big-hearted, deep-pocketed government” that unwit- 
tingly has ended up “subsidizing disaster.”*° Previously regarded as an 
issue of religious transgression, psychological deviance, or cultural 
pathology (as in the mythology of a self-perpetuating culture of poverty), 
being young, unmarried, and a mother is now viewed—even promoted— 
as a social threat. 

What is the significance of this charged imagery? What does it mean, 
from a moral or spiritual perspective, to talk about 14-year-old girls as 
if they were “ticking crime bombs” threatening to blow apart the nation’s 
moral and social fabric? What do all the stories about and explanations 
of teen pregnancy suggest not so much about anything inherent in the 
situation of adolescent pregnancy and young motherhood, but rather 
about the hopes, fears, and moral sensibilities of those telling the stories 
and constructing the explanations? Without pretending to be able to 
answer these questions definitively, I offer my own thoughts about the 
moral and political significance of the discourse in the next section. 


“Something for Nothing” 


Construing young mothers as a social threat obviously lends cre- 
dence to the punitive, anti-welfare state proposals now being enacted on 
the federal level. Enemies within as well as outside national borders 
must be deterred. Regarding teen pregnancy as a national menace 
makes concerted efforts towards stigmatization (as in the revitalization 
of the language of illegitimacy), further impoverishment of young single 
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mothers and their children (an almost certain consequence of current 
proposals for welfare “reform”), and serious talk about orphanages and 
state-enforced removal of children from their homes appear warranted— 
harsh, perhaps, but necessary for the greater, now endangered, good. 

Furthermore, positing young mothers as the key link in a chain of 
socially undesirable consequences (reliance on AFDC, bad parenting, 
more teen pregnancy, and so on) leaves out of the picture not only the role 
of adult men, but also the larger economic context in which this cycle of 
social disaster supposedly operates. The zeal with which corporations 
have downsized and restructured themselves in recent years has left 
millions of people unemployed or underemployed. By the end of the 
1980s, these groups (the unemployed and underemployed) plus those 
working part-time because they cannot find full-time work and those too 
discouraged to continue looking made up almost 10 percent of the United 
States workforce.” Since 1973, the real weekly wages of United States 
workers have dropped almost 20 percent at the same time that wealth 
has been upwardly redistributed.” A Census Bureau report released in 
1994 showed the percentage of United States workers working full time 
but earning less than a poverty-level wage for a family of four (about 
$13,000 a year) rose by 50 percent between 1979 and 1992.” 

Not surprisingly, as The New York Times reported recently, there is 
a growing “opportunity gap” in this country. The chances of moving up 
in the world are becoming slimmer. “Indeed, social mobility has dimin- 
ished for many, particularly the poor. Most troubling of all, the trends 
toward widening income inequality and reduced opportunity appear to 
be more pronounced among young people today, suggesting that the 
country is headed toward [becoming] a more stratified society.”*° 

Fewer pregnant teenagers obviously would do little to alter this 
picture. Arguably, however, the hyper-concern with young mothers pro- 
vides a focus and convenient scapegoat for the broad anxieties this eco- 
nomic climate fosters. As Thomas has argued, poverty scholarship has 
turned a corner in recent years. Poor women, long regarded as a by- 
product of men’s poverty, are now construed as the cause of all poverty, 
their own and others’. “The larger argument seems to be that poor women 
are deficient mothers who produce impaired children who grow up to be 
dysfunctional adults who are unprepared to take care of themselves and 
their families.”*' Teen mothers figure prominently in this “revised 
poverty paradigm” and give it a feel of legitimacy precisely because, on 
one hand, their lives are in fact often very hard and, on the other, they 
have been stamped as transgressors of social norms. The alleged trans- 
gression comes to be seen as the cause of the very real hardship. 

As politically expedient and socially distracting as the popular 
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discourse on teenage pregnancy may be, however, it also is revealing. 
While public talk distorts the significance of teen pregnancy as a social 
problem, it suggests a lot about the culture in which such distortion 
happens. The denigration of young mothers on the basis of their moth- 
erhood amounts to denial of the fundamental worth and value of their 
children. If mothers as mothers are construed as deserving little from 
the broader society besides public scorn, what does this say about the 
social valuation of their children? 

Solinger cuts to the moral heart (and horror) of the matter in naming 
the market calculus that devalues some babies and renders them es- 
sentially worthless. Her analysis of the public backlash against single 
black mothers and their children in the post-World War II years remains 
much to the point: 


The precise economic principle most grossly violated by these women 
was, according to many, that they were getting something (AFDC) for 
nothing (another black baby). Entering into this scam made single 
black mothers into chiselers, determined to cheat the public with a bad 
sell. The fact that it was, overwhelmingly, a buyer’s market for black 
babies “proved” the valuelessness of these children, despite their 
expense to the taxpaying public.*? 


A discourse of denigration of mothers allegedly seeking “something for 
nothing” amounts to an affirmation that some babies are indeed worth 
nothing. 

Toni Morrison’s The Bluest Eye throws this market view of childbear- 
ing into stark relief. When 12-year-old Pecola Breedlove becomes preg- 
nant after being raped by her father, her friends Claudia and Frieda 
overhear the neighborhood gossip. Sounding much like some of the most 
outspoken political leaders and social commentators of our times, the 
townspeople blame Pecola for the pregnancy and conclude that for her 
baby not to live would be all for the best: 


“(TJhey ought to take her out of school.” 

“Ought to. She carry some of the blame.” 

“Oh, come on. She ain’t but twelve or so.” 

“Yeah. But you never know. How come she didn’t fight 
him?” 

“Maybe she did.” 

“Yeah? You never know.” 

“Well, it probably won’t live. They say the way her mama beat her 
she lucky to be alive herself.” 

“She be lucky ifit don’t live. Bound to be the ugliest thing walking.” 

“Can’t help but be. Ought to be a law: two ugly people doubling up 
like that to make more ugly. Be better off in the ground.”** 
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Unfamiliar with the assumptions that require Pecola’s pregnancy to be 
regarded as a disaster and uneducated about the real significance of 
being young, poor, black, and female, and therefore at the rock bottom of 
the social hierarchy, Pecola’s young and hopeful friends are horrified by 
this talk. Claudia recalls: 


More strongly than my fondness of Pecola, I felt a need for someone to 
want the black baby to live.... We did not think of the fact that Pecola 
was not married; lots of girls had babies who were not married. And we 
did not dwell on the fact that the baby’s father was Pecola’s father too; 
the process of having a baby by any male was incomprehensible to us— 
at least she knew her father. We thought only of this overwhelming 
hatred for the unborn baby. 


This is not rationalized argument fashioned out of presumptions about 
the baby’s social worth and value, which is to say the child’s likely ability 
to pay taxes down the road. Rather, Claudia’s voice is one of love and 
critique—critique grounded in love for the despised baby and pointed 
towards a culture riddled with hatred and fear. 

In this conversation and Claudia’s reflections on it, Morrison lays 
bare the moral fracture at the heart of the culture. On one hand, we have 
moral, political, and religious traditions that teach we are all God’s 
children, all equal in terms of basic dignity and worth, all special and 
valuable and worthy ofa decent life, that we come into the world “already 
bought and paid for”—that is, that dignity and worth just come with the 
territory of being human. From this perspective, it is unthinkable that 
any child would be so unwelcome in the world as to be regarded as “better 
off in the ground.” 

But an increasing number are viewed this way from a broad public 
perspective, and we have habitual ways of thinking that support this 
belief as well. On one hand, we have a market morality that equates the 
worth of a person with his or her imagined value to others. Within this 
way of thinking, dignity and worth are not unconditional givens, but 
rather “badges” to be earned, gifts to be bestowed by others in exchange 
for doing the right thing or being the “right” thing—smart, competent, 
white, male, gainfully employed, whatever.® From this perspective, 
babies literally or figuratively sitting on the market with no prospective 
buyers are indeed worthless, as are their mothers. 

And the mothers know this because they are taught it daily. 
“[W]herever you go or whatever you do, if they find out you are an unwed 
mother, you’ve had it!” says one 20-year-old mother. 


Like when you go to Welfare, I know they would treat you like you were 
nothing. I bet ifI went to look for another place right now and they know 
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I wasn’t married and I had a kid, they’d refuse to even talk to me. It’s 
just in little ways that you’re looked down upon and that’s what really 
begins to work on you.* 


AFDC personnel “want to know about your relationships about the 
nature of your relationships, about boyfriends, about whether you have 
sex or not—they treat you like dirt—like you shouldn’t exist—like me 
and my baby could just lay down and die and it would be like one less 
welfare check,” says another young mother, a teenager.*” These young 
women have learned who they are in the world and what the social value 
of their lives really is. And they cry out against this devaluation with the 
force of some of our best and most enduring moral, religious, and political 
traditions behind them—traditions that affirm the dignity and worth of 
all people and therefore condemn the moral and social judgment these 
young women have experienced. 

From this perspective, evaluating the popular discourse on teenage 
pregnancy requires at the very least a certain humility with respect to 
any assuredness about how young mothers and their children ought to 
be regarded. How we ought to think about teen pregnancy and childbear- 
ing is an agonizing moral and spiritual question without an easy answer. 
Which children ought to be welcomed with public love and support and 
which dismissed as “better off in the ground?” Under what conditions 
should the worth and value of new life be celebrated and under what 
conditions (if any) should the bearers of that life be denounced and 
vilified? 

And what should we teach about such questions? That the answers 
are self-evident? That children worthy of love and support are those, and 
only those, legally attached to someone economically self-sufficient and 
likely to stay that way forever? That all children are worthy of love and 
support, even if their own parents cannot or will not provide it? That such 
questions are agonizing and unanswerable, albeit answered daily through 
the workings of harsh social policies designed to punish and turn into 
public spectacles those who break the unspoken rule of “never something 
for nothing”? 

The public discourse on teen pregnancy grossly trivializes the real 
moral issues of our times in part by focusing attention on the wrong 
questions. We could learn far more, it seems, from seriously exploring 
why the fact of approximately 61 births per 1,000 young women per year 
has been declared a social disaster warranting the public denigration of 
young women than from continuing to ask how we can “fix” and/or punish 
those women and their children. Certainly for educators, the morally 
charged discourse on teen pregnancy promises to tell us far more about 
the habits of thought and judgment that bear significantly on all of our 
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students’ sense of themselves (and our own of ourselves) than anything 
distinctive about young mothers per se. 


How Might Educators Respond? 


Looking at the public discourse on teenage pregnancy in this way— 
that is, as discourse—suggests the need for educators not only to become 
more aware of the cultural significance of the language and imagery in 
which the issue of teenage pregnancy is framed, but also to reckon with 
our own implication in it. To what extent do we affirm and transmit, and 
to what extent challenge and critique, the commonplace assumptions 
that structure and legitimate the public discourse on teen pregnancy? 
Again, without pretending to be able to answer this question, I want to 
turn to Wiseman’s High School II and use what I believe is the fairly 
typical “welcome back” encounter he captures to explore the messages 
schools commonly give young mothers about themselves and their 
situations. 

In his documentary of life at Central Park East in New York City, 
Wiseman zeroes in on a meeting a young Hispanic mother and her family 
(mother, brother, and the new baby) have with teachers and administra- 
tors (all white) at the school to talk about issues connected with her 
return after the birth of her son five weeks earlier. The baby’s father, also 
a student there, is not present. Here is an edited transcript of the meet- 
ing: 


(As the session begins, parents in the room chat about whether they had 
hoped for boys or girls and therefore were or were not disappointed by 
the sex of their children.) 

Principal [to student-mother]: You want to graduate? Are you deter- 
mined to do that? 

Student-mother: Yes. 

Principal: And at the moment you're hoping to do it here? 

Student-mother: Yes. 

Principal: The reason I say that at all is I would love it to work out that 
way. I really would. Some of the schools where it’s also possible to 
bring your child with you to school have some advantages. So, just 
keep that in mind. I mean, it’s not a defeat if you decide that you 
want to be somewhere where the baby can come to school with you. 

Grandmother: I can take care of him. I don’t work, so... 

Principal: (Pause) It’s important to know that option exists. There are 
some nice schools that we know of where that’s possible. And if at 
any point you feel like it or she feels like she appreciates your doing 
it, but she would like to have it with her, that’s always—that’s 
possible. You need to know that’s possible. 
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(Talk begins about the “complicated social dilemma in school,” but the 
conversation shifts when the mother’s brother insists “you can’t 
just blame him” [Frankie, the baby’s father].) 

Principal [to student-mother]: Do you have a way of thinking about it 
in which you can see it as something that you and Frankie both 
made a mistake about? I mean both did? Both chose? 

Student-mother: Mmm-hmm. 

Principal [to grandmother]: Do you feel that way about it? 

Grandmother: (Shrug) Really.... Okay, it was a mistake on both of their 
part. But it’s here. What can we do about it? You know? We got to 
keep... 

Principal: Do you feel like, well, it’s all his fault? 

Grandmother: No. I cannot blame him. I blame—mostly I blame her. 
Because she should have taken care of herself. And she should 
have—the type of mother I am, she should have come to me, talked 
to me. If worse would have come, I would have taken her for birth 
control. And the baby wouldn’t be here, see? You know it’s some- 
thing you don’t want to think about, but when you have girls, you 
have to. 

Principal: And you still have to. 

Grandmother: Yeah, I have another one—a 12-year-old. 

Principal: No, but even for her. It’s one thing taking care of one child. 
It’s not necessary to have five children while you're trying to get out 
of school. 

Grandmother: Well, he [the baby’s father] has been coming over to see 
the baby and they’ve been talking. There’s not much of arguing 
anymore. 

(The group resumes the discussion of the “trouble” teachers and 

administrators fear may arise either between the baby’s father and 

uncle or between the mother and the father’s new girlfriend.) 


I have shown the full 15-minute segment of the meeting in Social 
Foundations graduate classes and to other students, teachers, and coun- 
selors. Asked to share their responses to this complicated and emotion- 
ally charged dialog, the groups made these observations: The principal, 
legitimately concerned about fights at the school as well as complications 
in the young mother’s life, seems to hope she will transfer elsewhere. The 
principal encourages the mother to regard her son as a mistake for which 
she as well as the baby’s father is to blame and pushes the grandmother 
to recognize her own implication in the situation. 

I would add to this that the school staff members clearly want to help, 
and do. They share pertinent information and guide the family through 
a consideration of some of the many practical and emotional challenges 
of the situation—child care, study time, sleep time, the complicated 
social relationships, and so on. At the same time, a central message this 
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young mother seemingly is being given is that, from the school’s perspec- 
tive, for her to go somewhere else would be all for the best—a message 
that corroborates the popular discourse of denigration and alarm, albeit 
in a much milder and far more complex form. Like poor mothers across 
the country, this young mother is being told, however subtly and in the 
midst of however many other constructive messages: In you we see 
trouble. 

As is often the case, what’s not said is as important as what is. This 
situation is clearly volatile, and “trouble” at school a real possibility. At 
the same time, missing amidst all the distress is any affirmation of the 
essential worth, dignity, promise, and strength of this vibrant young 
woman. The language of anxiety and blame that dominates the encoun- 
ter seems, at best, inadequate to the moral and emotional complexity of 
the situation. 

I make these comments not as a critique of this particular school and 
certainly not of the principal, who I regard as one of the great educators 
of our time. By all traditional measures the school excels.** My intention 
rather is to call attention to the way in which none of us escapes. Even 
those with the best intentions, the most insight, and the best track 
records in working with students across the social spectrum are shaped 
by conflict and confusion rooted in the culture—in this case, conflict and 
confusion around the difficult, complicated, often agonizing, and deeply 
moral questions of worth, dignity, and value. 

Given the conflict and confusion, how might educators respond to the 
public discourse on teenage pregnancy? For one thing, I believe, we could 
play alarger role in cleaning up and toning down this language. As Males 
has suggested, we could refuse to buy into false or misleading delinea- 
tions of the problem of teen pregnancy and instead insist on clarity about 
the sense in which this is and is not an educational (versus social and 
economic) issue. We could recognize the extent to which many adults not 
directly involved in “teen” pregnancies nevertheless model unhealthy 
sexual behavior, and point out that if the basic problem is that teenagers 
are copying “the values of adults around them...all too well,” the popular 
framing of the issue is distracting and distorting.” 

Furthermore, we could reflect on the existential proximity between 
“us” and “them”—we who are not teen parents and they who are—and 
bring this consciousness into our work with students. It seems likely that 
many of us in the female-dominated profession of education were or 
easily might have been the young mothers now being castigated in the 
popular press. And many of the men in the profession probably were or 
easily might have been the fathers of the babies now regarded as 
mistakes and future “predators.” As Solinger suggests, however, this 
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“kinship” has largely been ignored: “[H]istory’s most typical and consis- 
tent first-person informant—white, educated, socially and economically 
secure—{has been] nearly silent” on the issue of teenage pregnancy.” 

Finally, we could do our part to bring a richer language into the 
picture and situate “the problem of teenage pregnancy” in broader 
traditions of meaning and hope. The inflammatory, infantilizing lan- 
guage that casts young mothers, on one hand, as “children having 
children” and, on the other, as sexually reckless “crime bombs” threaten- 
ing to destroy the nation’s moral and social foundation needs to be 
challenged and exposed for what it is: at best, a very poor, shallow, and 
distracting substitute for the energizing and enlightening moral critique 
of the culture desperately needed in these frightening and dangerous 
times. 

That the language of illegitimacy has captured the public imagina- 
tion in this time and place seems hardly coincidental. With no consensus 
on an external enemy to define ourselves against, what do we stand for 
as a people—as we rethink affirmative action, water down school deseg- 
regation requirements, curtail immigration, and denigrate and take 
steps to further impoverish poor mothers and their children? What ideals 
are we attempting to make real? What promises are we trying to fulfill? 
What, finally, justifies the power and privilege this nation enjoys in the 
world? 

The charged, moralistic rhetoric around teen pregnancy does not 
speak to these, the real moral issues of the times. As a people, for what 
do we hope if not for a world in which all children really do matter and 
are welcome? And if this is the vision that holds us together, what does 
the fear and dread to which the popular discussion on teenage pregnancy 
appeals suggest about our faith that we can and in fact will create such 
a world? The discourse on teen pregnancy amounts to political exploita- 
tion of some of the most vulnerable and powerless people in the United 
States. It also reflects a nation crying out for moral vision and direction— 
a vital project in which educators have an important, if limited, role to 
play. Although moralistic projects of scapegoating are not helpful in this 
regard, real education about the quality of the relationships between and 
among us, including the moral ideals and assumptions that shape those 
relationships, could help us face more directly the fractures and suffer- 
ing with which we are living. 
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Introduction 


One way of thinking about the purpose of schooling has to do with its 
effect on the moral ethos and cohesiveness of the social group that the 
school is expected to serve. In this view, a principal task of schools is to 
provide students with a common moral, political, and cultural heritage 
within which the wider social organization defines itself. As Robert Bel- 
lah and colleagues put it, “communities...have a history—in an impor- 
tant sense they are constituted by their past—and for this reason we can 
speak of a real community as a ‘community of memory,’ one that does not 
forget its past.” 

In the United States this has been a perennial issue, both as a justi- 
fication for the cost of public education and as a way of deciding what 
schools should teach. In the early 1800s, for example, schools were ex- 
pected to contribute to young citizens’ sense of loyalty to the new repub- 
lic. A century later, when European immigration to the United States 
had resulted in urban pockets of unassimilated ethnic groups, schools 
were expected, as Ellwood Cubberley put it in 1909: 


to assimilate and amalgamate these people as a part of our American 
race, and to implant in their children, so far as can be done, the Anglo- 
Saxon conception of righteousness, law and order, and popular govern- 
ment, and to awaken in them a reverence for our democratic institu- 
tions and for those things in our national life which we as a people hold 
to be of abiding worth.” 
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And consistent with this concern for a cohesive American society, we 
have seen in the last 15 years a renewed emphasis on this purpose of 
schooling in the educational reform literature of conservative critics. 

In this essay, I examine aspects of this discourse that lament, to use 
C.A. Bowers’s words, “the loss ofa shared political and moral community, 
which is to be restored through the recovery (and rediscovery) of the 
intellectual achievements of the past.”* In doing so, my purpose is to call 
into question various speakers’ claims that a renewed emphasis on a 
“traditional” canon of civic, moral, and intellectual verities would offset 
this nation’s moral and political deterioration, which, for some, is in part 
a result of schools’ lack of attention to them. 

The essay proceeds in this way. First, I discuss critical elements of 
this reform agenda that are shared by some of its representative speak- 
ers—that is, common threads of social problems, miseducation, and 
curriculum prescription that run through this discourse, and the sym- 
bols and traditions that they argue should be returned to a central 
position in schools. Next, I discuss the function of history and symbol in 
contributing to community ethos in order to provide a framework for 
understanding the legitimacy of these speakers’ concerns. Last, by 
drawing from the work of Gregory Bateson, I develop the argument that 
although the conservative complaints are well founded, the metaphors 
that are embedded in their prescriptions contribute to precisely that 
moral and social fragmentation that they inveigh against. 


Elements of Conservative Discourse 


For E.D. Hirsch, Jr., “Cultural literacy is the oxygen of social inter- 
course,” and he has provided a substantial inventory of what “the” 
American cultural heritage contains. His central premise is that a shared 
knowledge is necessary for social interaction, and he argues further that 
a democratic society requires a common store of knowledge in order that 
all citizens can participate fully in political and economic arenas. “In the 
present day [the democratic] dream depends on mature literacy. No 
modern society can hope to become a just society without a high level of 
universal literacy.”> In a similar vein, Diane Ravitch and Chester Finn, 
Jr. argue for increased attention to literature and history in schools. “To 
the extent that we are knowledgeable about these subjects, we are better 
able to communicate with one another. And the more knowledgeable we 
are, the more complicated are the discussions that we can have to- 
gether.”* Thus, one strand of this discourse involves an argument that 
community requires a shared knowledge among its members, and, 
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conversely, that a lack of such a shared knowledge reduces the cohesive- 
ness and vitality of the group. 

It is important to note that these concerns can be understood as 
emerging as part of a popular reaction to a perceived weakening of 
political, intellectual, and moral norms during the late 1960s and early 
1970s. Achievement scores declined, crime increased, respect for politi- 
cal leadership declined, sexual promiscuity increased, and so forth. And 
we can see in much of this literature, as Sanford Reitman puts it, 


A strong plea for messianic redemption via the schools—salvation of 
the nation by restoring the revered past when social and cultural life 
was so much more simple, stable, and morally pure than it has become 
in the twentieth century, particularly since the hated 1960s.’ 


Of schools’ various contributions to this moral and intellectual 
decline, Hirsch is most critical of what he calls “educational formalism,” 
a pedagogical orientation that focuses more on intellectual skill building 
and less on specific content, “that any suitable content will inculcate 
reading, writing and thinking skills...”* For Hirsch, as well as for others, 
the gradual shift to this way of thinking has eroded—if not eliminated 
altogether—the civic instruction that students had formerly experi- 
enced via McGuffey Readers and the like. 

From a similar position, William Kilpatrick? and Edward Wynne and 
Kevin Ryan” are critical of the change in schools’ approach to character 
education—from direct inculcation of certain normative behaviors and 
values to ostensibly neutral moral development rubrics such as values 
clarification" and rationale building.'? As William Bennett summarizes, 


according to [values clarification] the schools were not to take part in 
their time-honored task of transmitting sound moral values; rather, 
they were to allow the child to “clarify” his own values (which adults, 
including parents, had no “right” to criticize).' 


And from another perspective, the critical views of theorists such as 
Paulo Freire’ and Henry Giroux" have contributed to educators’ con- 
cerns with traditional curricula’s implicit ideological hegemony and 
resultant social and economic disenfranchisement of certain groups. In 
this view, “The ideas of the ruling class become the ruling ideas of the 
entire society and thus provide ideological justification for existing 
power relations,”"* and the ideas of the ruling class tend to be those held 
within traditional school curricula. Partly in response to this concern and 
partly in response to the growing popularity of diversity and pluralism 
issues, schools have reduced their emphasis on traditional Euro-Ameri- 
can history and literature in favor of a more multicultural curricula, a 
trend that has drawn criticism from Arthur Schlesinger, Jr.,'7 Robert 
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Hughes,"* and others. 

Consistent with this way of thinking, in a collection of speeches given 
during his tenure as Secretary of Education from 1985 to 1988, William 
Bennett appeals to America’s sense of unity, common heritage, values, 
cherished beliefs, and traditions. “As we strive for success in the future, 
let us first look to our past, to the values we share in common, and let us 
remain true to that past and to those values.”’® “To be a citizen is to share 
in common principles, common memories, and a common language in 
which to discuss our common affairs.” He is asking us to accept the 
existence of acommon American heritage (a dubious proposition at best), 
and in doing so we are to unite—perhaps re-unite—as Americans: one 
nation, one heritage, and one commonly held set of values and traditions. 
And for Bennett, it is in part through education that this might come 
about. “We want our children to learn of the events, people, and ideas 
that define us as a nation and as acivilization.””' In this way, children will 
acquire 


a “historically defined sense of belonging” [that] is especially important 
in the United States, for this nation was created in order to realize a 
specific political vision, and it is the memory of that political vision 
which defines us as Americans. Memory is the glue that holds our 
political community together, and history is organized memory.” 


His anxiety becomes evident in his perception that young people no 
longer share in this common stock of civic values. He shares as an exam- 
ple of this a class of American high school students who “knew the truth 
about the Soviet Union,” but nonetheless “saw no moral difference be- 
tween the United States and the Soviet Union.”” Bennett sees this as an 
example of the moral and political confusion of young people who have 
not been taught the values and traditions of our national experience. 

What, then, would constitute for these critics a common store of 
knowledge and norms that would help us reestablish our community of 
memory? For Ravitch and Finn, schools should require students to “de- 
monstrate satisfactory attainment of substantial amounts of historical 
and literary knowledge, concepts, and skills...”* but they are not specific 
about what this should include. Mortimer Adler argues for a single core 
curriculum for all students that should provide for “not only the cultiva- 
tion of the appropriate civic virtues, but also a sufficient understanding 
of the framework of our government and ofits fundamental principles,”” 
but beyond this, he too is not specific about the contents of a core cur- 
riculum. Hirsch” provides us with what we might take to be “content,” 
and indeed many of his critics have misinterpreted his list and dictionar- 
ies as check-lists for establishing curricula and assessing student learn- 
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ing. But what he provides is a wide-ranging list of names, dates, concepts, 
etc. that students should be familiar with as a result of schooling, and 
this should not be taken to mean that recognition-level familiarity is for 
Hirsch the extent and purpose of becoming educated. Regardless, he too 
is not specific about what school content should include, except to the 
extent that his inventory of cultural heritage is predominantly Euro- 
centric. 

To make more explicit what Hirsch, Adler, Ravitch and Finn, and 
others vaguely allude to, turning again to Bennett is worthwhile: 


What are some of these elements that make up our common culture? 
They are documents like the Constitution and the Declaration of Inde- 
pendence. They are certain principles, like the right to free speech and 
a belief that all men are created equal. They are the stories of certain 
individuals whose vision inspired a nation—towering figures like 
George Washington and Abraham Lincoln and Martin Luther King, Jr. 
They are events from our past that have shaped who we are, such as the 
landing of the Mayflower, the Boston Tea Party, the surrender at Appo- 
mattox, the landing at Normandy. Our common culture also consists of 
great books that give the highest kind of expression to the way we find 
ourselves in the world, ageless works like the Odyssey and Macbeth and 
Huckleberry Finn.” 


What Bennett is offering here are central icons of traditional Ameri- 
can culture—symbols, concepts, etc. that define this American ethos. 
Such ideas as liberty, justice, and equality; such figures as George 
Washington, Harriet Tubman, and Odysseus; such events as the under- 
ground railroad, signing the Magna Carta, and wintering at Valley 
Forge—these, when learned well, would provide intellectual and emo- 
tional grounding points for focusing and strengthening our unity as a 
social group. Before addressing the extent to which this assumption is 
accurate, it is necessary to discuss the nature of symbol and social 
cohesiveness. 


Symbol and Community 


For Emile Durkheim, religion is “...a unified system of beliefs and 
practices relative to sacred things, that is to say, things set apart and 
forbidden—beliefs and practices which unite into one single moral 
community [emphasis added] called a church, all those who adhere to 
them” Setting aside religiosity in any ofits spiritual or sectarian senses, 
Durkheim’s notion of sacredness is significant here, because when we 
“set apart” or in some way make something special, and when we do this 
as part of a shared experience, we define our culture group in a unifying 
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way. In this view, social cohesion depends to a large extent on shared 
sacred symbols, that such symbols are the soul of society. 
Clifford Geertz elaborates on this perspective: 


Sacred symbols function to synthesize a people’s ethos—the tone, 
character, and quality of their life, its moral and aesthetic style and 
mood—and their world view—the picture they have of the way things 
in sheer actuality are, their most comprehensive ideas of order.” 


For Geertz, a symbol can be anything—“any object, act, event, quality, or 
relation which serves as a vehicle for a conception....”°° Viewed this way, 
the history and narratives of a “community of memory” can be under- 
stood as symbolic in this sense. 

For Bennett* and Kilpatrick,®* much of the traditional curricular 
canon contains moral exemplars, analogs of what the good person should 
do and the good society should be. Horatio at the bridge, Socrates’ 
integrity, etc. teach through example how the good person should act. 
Likewise, the Bill of Rights and the “Letter from the Birmingham Jail” 
provide explicit expression of social ideals. 

But as moral analogs, they are not much different from the morality 
plays and cautionary tales found in Saturday morning cartoons, where 
good and evil, courage and cowardice, and nobility and venality are rou- 
tinely characterized in any number of ways that children can easily ap- 
prehend. That an object shows or embodies a virtue or ideal is notin itself 
sufficient for the unifying effect the conservative critics promise. One 
way of understanding the difference is in Peter Berger’s “dialectic pro- 
cess.” An event or person is identified by a social group because of its 
significance—that is, it is widely noticed and objectified in its historical 
circumstances. It then becomes internalized by the group, “trans- 
form([ed]...from the structures of the objective world into structures of 
the subjective consciousness.”* The figure or event is no longer simply 
a feature in a shared history, but a high-profile fixture in the group’s 
intersubjective reality that becomes a focal point for their cultural 
identity—that is, in Geertz’s and Durkheim’s sense, a sacred symbol. 

For example, the circumstances of George Washington’s military 
and political leadership have been eclipsed, if not altogether forgotten, 
by his dialectic transformation into an American Father-of-Our-Country 
icon. Martin Luther King, Jr. has undergone a similar change from an 
important moral teacher and political figure to a symbolic embodiment 
of an ideal ofhumanity and justice. Certain legal and political documents 
are not simply literal codifications of civil rights and due process but have 
been transformed in a similar way. As Ted Lewellen argues, there is “an 
implicit sacredness [that] underlies the Declaration of Independence 
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and the Constitution of the United States, and offers a divine legitimacy 
to political succession.”* 

Understood this way, the traditional curriculum that conservative 
critics advance cannot be regarded as merely an intellectual or rationally 
apprehensible set of histories and narratives. Rather, what this has to do 
with is a systemic shaping of character and belief in affective, intuitive, 
or pre-rational ways—that is, “to establish powerful, pervasive, and long 
lasting moods and motivations in men...”* The question to turn to now 
is whether this particular set of icons is likely to provide the social 
cohesion that its advocates hope for. 


Metaphor, Symbol, and Moral Bearing 


The sense we make and the meanings we construct of our experi- 
ences of the world are not simply autonomously rational and conscious 
responses, but are based on prior meanings and conceptual maps— 
“hidden epistemic codes [that] regulate understanding”**“—that we ac- 
quire as we become members of our various culture groups. As Geertz 
observes, “culture patterns...provide a template or blueprint for the 
organization of social and psychological processes...”*7 Thus, histories 
and symbols that unite a people as a community of memory should not 
be understood simply as a neutral technology for advancing cohesive- 
ness, but must also be recognized as providing an implicit organizing 
framework derived from earlier cultural assumptions. Taken this way, 
a symbol also serves a metaphorical function—a “means of understand- 
ing something in terms of something else. The way of understanding, 
appropriate in one context, is carried over into another context, with the 
metaphor providing the conceptual scaffolding for understand- 
ing the new situation” [emphasis added].** Accordingly, we need to 
examine the conservative canon for its metaphorical antecedents, to 
attempt an understanding of the ideology from which these symbols 
emerged and within which its view of social relations is implicitly 
shaped. 

When Bennett, and Cubberley some 75 years earlier, refer to matters 
American—to democratic beliefs, common values, etc.—they both look 
backward, in Bennett’s words, to “a specific political vision...which 
defines us as Americans.” This vision is grounded to a large degree in 
the liberal view of individual rights and freedoms—freedom from gov- 
ernmental interference of basic human rights, and freedom to partici- 
pate in political, intellectual, and economic arenas without undue re- 
striction. Consonant with this way of thinking about human rights and 
governmental limitation emerged a view of the individual as the basic 
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unit of social relationships, one that stressed matters of virtue, diligence 
and hard work, and piety—and as a consequence of these personal 
qualities, unlimited possibility for individual achievement, to which all 
persons should be allowed equal opportunity as a matter of right. 

When Bennett insists that all American students should learn and 
deeply hold such values as “honesty, fairness, self-discipline, [and] 
fidelity to task...”“° he is advancing the position that improving the moral 
and civic well-being of the individual will result in the improved well- 
being of the social group. To put it another way, social melioration begins 
with the individual—his or her virtue, piety, hard work, and achieve- 
ment. 

Extending this logic, what the individual does, when consistent with 
group norms, must by definition be of benefit to the group and therefore 
subject to only limited regulation. Selfinterest—that is, selfinterest that 
is governed by the virtues of hard work, piety, patriotism, etc.—would 
serve the needs of society as a consequence of serving oneself. Accord- 
ingly, not only is the individual the basic unit of society, but the needs of 
the individual are and should be the primary focus of the individual him 
or herself. 

This is not to suggest that altruism, service, and self sacrifice cannot 
or do not occur within this way of thinking. Quite to the contrary, service 
and volunteerism are an honored tradition and a common feature of 
American culture.*! The point is not that the individual cannot put aside 
self interest, but that the generative metaphors of the conservative 
canon privilege ways of knowing which restrict that possibility by 
emphasizing individuality, even to the point that Bennett can unself- 
consciously praise “the value of individualism” as part of the American 
character. 

In a less complicated world, and one less densely populated and not 
nearly so close to ecological collapse, it was possible for an individual or 
individual group to separate from the mainstream and function quite 
adequately. Many of our cultural heroes distinguished themselves in 
precisely that way: the Puritans, who left England to escape religious 
persecution; Daniel Boone, who regularly moved away from settled 
areas because he needed “more elbow room”; Thoreau, who removed 
himself from the life “of quiet desperation” to live alone by a pond; and 
the intrepid trapper/hunter/mountain man, alone in (and often against) 
the wilderness. It is difficult if not impossible to do this sort of thing 
nowadays, principally because of the density of humanity and the 
complexity of social institutions created for coping with that density. 
There is no “away” for the individual to escape to. Nonetheless, hero-as- 
individual remains a central symbol, and therefore a metaphor, in 
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American cultural life. 

Turning to the work of Gregory Bateson, we can see in his holistic or 
ecological epistemology an alternative perspective that brings into high 
relief problematic aspects of the conservative view. His classic illustra- 
tion of a person chopping a tree serves as a starting point: 


Each stroke of the axe is modified or corrected, according to the shape 
of the cut face of the tree left by the previous stroke. This self-corrective 
(i.e., mental) process is brought about by a total system, tree-eyes- 
brain-muscles-axe-stroke-tree...‘ 


This is not a linear chopping action of an autonomous axe handler, but 
is an action shared among all parts of the system. It is particularly 
important to note that this is a system of communication as well, and it 
is the total system that “thinks,” not simply the person: 


The “mental” system involved in cutting a tree is not a mind in a man 
who cuts a tree but a mind which includes differences in other charac- 
teristics in the tree, the behavior of the ax, and soon, all around a circuit 
which in essence is a completed circuit.“ 


From this perspective, what an object “is” is not a matter of its objective 
factuality, but a consequence of its contextual circumstances. And by 
extension, there are no individual objects, only relational networks or 
mental systems “whose boundaries do not at all coincide with the 
boundaries either of the body or of what is popularly called the ‘self or 
‘consciousness’...”4° 

To understand community and social cohesion from this perspective 
requires that individuals sense and experience their embeddedness in a 
wide and intricate ecology of relationship—an understanding that can- 
not be accommodated within a conceptual framework that amplifies an 
individualistic mindset. When we act in a way, to paraphrase Nel Nod- 
dings, that is in response to the reality of the other and that takes that 
reality as though our own,“ we act not in our own behalf nor in behalf of 
the other, but within a mental ecology of self and other, a shared ethical 
system. For Bateson: 


as you arrogate all mind to yourself, you will see the world around you 
as mindless and therefore not entitled to moral or ethical consider- 
ation.... Your survival unit will be you and your folks or conspecifics 
against the environment of other social units, other races and the 
brutes and the vegetables.*’ 


In other words, a sense of isolation and a failure to apprehended self as 
relational results in a moral subordination of what is not self—or, at the 
very least facilitates a potential for that. 
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This atomistic, individualistic estrangement is precisely what the 
symbols of the conservative educational discourse reinforce, and it is this 
way of knowing that inhibits or restricts the social cohesion that their 
discourse promises. Community, in a world that is as dangerous, com- 
plex, and fragile as the one we are currently a part of, can no longer be 
facilitated by symbols and metaphors that implicitly encourage separa- 
tion, self interest, and autonomy. And accordingly, the conservative 
agenda is unlikely to achieve its purpose. 
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The Nature of Pluralism 


Shawsgi A. Tell 
State University of New York, Buffalo 


Ten years ago Sohan Modgil, Gajendra K. Verma, Kanka Mallick, 
and Celia Modgil wrote: “Confusion and contradiction permeate multi- 
culturalism.”! More recently, Murray L. Wax stated: “One may well 
conclude that the various debates about culture and multiculturalism 
are as confused terminologically as they are exciting politically.”* On 
Sandra Smith’s interpretation, multiculturalism is “a topic about which 
utmost confusion exists.”* Not surprisingly, the topic of multicultural 
education has become a favorite topic of analysis. However, while many 
works have addressed various conceptual assertions of multicultural 
education,‘ they have not supplied a systematic philosophical, sociologi- 
cal and political account of the concept “pluralism.” “One of the problems 
about the term ‘pluralism’,” David Nicholls alleges, “is thus the variety 
of connotations it possesses.” This paper presents a critical definitional 
and theoretical treatment of “pluralism” and neighboring ideas. The 
ultimate purpose is to expose the ideological obfuscation inherent in the 
notion of pluralism. 


Concept of “Multi” 


The term “multi” means “many,” suggesting “plurality,” “pluralism” 
or “plural.” According to the Oxford English Dictionary (OES), “plural” 
may mean any of the following: 


Applied to the form of a word which denotes more than one...opposed to 
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singular.... More than onein number; consisting of, containing, pertain- 
ing to, or equivalent to, more than one.... The fact or condition of there 
being more than one.’ 


Properly speaking, then, the terms “multi” and “plural” may be used 
interchangeably. For example, multi-culturalism and cultural-plural- 
ism are equivalent expressions for the same thing. The next semantic 
issue pertains to the way in which the term “plural” has been employed 
in various academic disciplines. Let us examine the philosophical, politi- 
cal and sociological meanings of this term. 


Philosophical Conception of Pluralism 


Returning to the OED, pluralism is: 


Atheory or system of thought which recognizes more than one ultimate 
principle: opposed to MONISM. Also, the theory that the knowable 
world is made up of a plurality of interacting things.® 


The pluralist rejects the notion ofa single basic element which conditions 
the world. The world is comprised of several, perhaps one hundred, 
discrete and diverse “interacting things.” It should be underscored that 
the pluralist does not conceive of any inner connections among indepen- 
dent and diverse substances, principles, etc. In Marvin Farber’s words, 
“pluralism may also be used to mean the existence of more than one 
causal system, unrelated to one another causally.”® We may also contrast 
pluralism with dualism, the theory that reality is comprised of “two 
fundamental entities or kinds of entity.”’° In a sense, dualism is a form 
of pluralism. A similar definition of pluralism is provided in Dictionary 
of Philosophy: 


[TJhe conception opposed to monism, which holds that all that exists 
consists of a multiplicity of equivalent isolated substances, irreducible 
to a single principle." 


This definition clarifies the “horizontal” or non-hierarchical character of 
pluralism. Politically, the notions of“equivalent” and “irreducible” estab- 
lish the pluralist’s commitment to devolution, decentralization and 
polyarchy (to use Dahl’s” term). In JSMS we read that pluralism is: 


the philosophical theory that many “reals” or “real things” exist and 
that there is a plurality of ultimate elements, which others refer to as 
matter, spirit, etc." 


In his book, Monism and Pluralism in Ideology and in Politics, Assen 
Kojarov writes: 
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Pluralism is a view, according to which there are several or a multitude 
of substantial principles or kinds of being independent of each other. 
Pluralism is opposed to monism. In its nature it is an idealistic trend, 
which made its appearance in history as a form of dualism, or as an 
attempt at an eclectic resolution of the contradictions of monism." 


For pluralists, differences between, say, rocks, money, and persons 
emanate or derive from correspondingly and radically different “sub- 
stantial principles,” “kinds of being,” or “ultimate elements.” Conversely, 
monists argue that these differences are superficial or cursory, merely 
constituting sundry manifestations of an underlying unity. True, they 
may represent quantitatively and qualitatively “different forms,” but it 
does not follow that there are multiple unrelated, dispersed, distinct, or 
disconnected principles or substances from which they emerge. 

Humans, for example, may be described as organic entities, and 
rocks as inorganic ones. However, both have their bases in matter-in- 
motion. Money may be described as abstract value, a universal means of 
exchange. It is merely the abstract expression of a concrete practice: 
labor. And, because labor qua labor is severely limited, if not impossible, 
without tools, we may say that value originates from material, physical 
bases. 

Kojarov also identifies the theory of truth underpinning philosophi- 
cal pluralism: 


Within the system of gnoseological [i.e. ,epistemological] pluralism the 
pragmatic concept of “many truths” is of greatest significance. This is 
in fact the main methodological basis of the different forms of ideologi- 
cal pluralism.® 


In other words, because pluralism presupposes “many” or “multiple” 
views and/or realities, it is logically committed to sanctioning “many 
rationalities,” or “multiple truths.” This notion of truth seems to have 
something in common with philosophical relativism." In effect, this epis- 
temological relativization extends to the sphere of morality where the 
criterion of right/wrong is invoked. Paradoxically, however, since rela- 
tivism rejects a universal standard of right/wrong, morality assumes an 
instrumental, functional character. 

These short definitions suggest that the common motif permeating 
pluralism is the denial of an “ultimate principle” or “single principle.” 
Theory and interpretation are generated in terms of “more than one” or 
“many” autonomous principle(s). And, since no intelligible unified es- 
sence exists, then truth, and consequently, interests, is/are purely a 
subjective matter. We may say that truth for the pluralist is indetermin- 
able or indefinite and, by extension, whatever is incomprehensible or 
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unknowable may be ascribable to the transcendent, ineffable, or 
mystical. Indeed, pluralists protest “any idea of a moral sovereign.”!’ 


Political and Sociological Conceptions of Pluralism 


Asociety comprising (1) different groups with different histories, (2) 
horizontal, as opposed to vertical (hierarchical), differentiation, and (3) 
little or no brazen conflict or an ominous ruling/dominant class, may be 
labelled a pluralistic society. Extreme or oppressive inequality suppos- 
edly vanishes or is nonexistent in a pluralistic society. It is replaced by 
unrestricted democratic political competition among “equals,” a scheme 
which entails the sharing of power among numerous putatively “semi- 
independent” political groups, what Ralph Miliband characterizes as 
“competing blocs of interests.”"* The dynamic agent in this formulation 
is the multi-party system which stands in opposition to the monistic 
state. 

As explained by Nicholls: 


The denial of any substantive national or public interest is a character- 
istic feature of most types of political pluralism.... [T]he only kind of 
public interest which they [i.e., the pluralists] are likely to recognize is 
a purely procedural mechanism for settling disputes and for avoiding 
open conflict.'® 


According to Harry S. Kariel: 


In the context of public affairs and political thought, pluralism refers to 
specific institutional arrangements for distributing and sharing gov- 
ernmental power, to the doctrinal defense of these arrangements, and 
to an approach for gaining understanding of political behavior. Political 
pluralism is therefore a historical phenomenon, a normative doctrine, 
and a mode of analysis. As the exclusive proper way of ordering and 
explaining public life, it remains the heart of the liberal ideology of the 
Western world.” 


For pluralists, distribution and “sharing,” not production and exploita- 
tion, are key. This standpoint reifies class interests and class struggle, 
obscuring the nature of social production and private appropriation. 
Indeed, the “class bias of the pressure group system” is not recognized by 
pluralists as favoring “the rich and highly organized.”* According to 
Joan Huber and William H. Form: 


Political pluralism is a theory of the political marketplace just as 
laissez-faire is a theory of the economic marketplace. But neither 
theory confronts the problem of what should be done when monopoly 
appears in the market and private interests dominate government.” 
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This argument suggests that pluralists are unconscious of the dis- 
equalizing propensities immanent in the marketplace. We may say that 
the market ideology, or the ideology of free enterprise which underpins 
pluralism, represents the theorizing/ideologizing framework within which 
multicultural education will putatively solve America’s problems as 
manifested in education. 

Because resources are allegedly scarce in both the economic and 
political marketplace, groups must compete for them in order to survive. 
The best the weakest or most underrepresented groups in this model 
may hope for is some form of benevolent inclusion. To be sure, political 
legitimacy can only be “established by possessing the resources for 
bargaining.”** Schwendinger and Schwendinger’s analysis is one of the 
very few based on a critical recognition of the essence of the pluralist 
mode of power relations: 


Because the rationality of exchange and the dynamics of the com- 
petitive market still remained at the heart of this updated, liberal 
model of political relationships between groups, political “power” within 
this paradigm was merely an analogue of money (the marketplace unit 
of exchange) and the weakest unit needed to have enough “power” to 
“force” an exchange in its interests with stronger groups.” 


Summarizing the views of the proponents and cr'tics of pluralism, of 
the latter Hirst writes: “Pluralist theory has generally functioned as an 
apologia for Western democracy.” Hogan contends that pluralism 
“reflects a typically liberal viewpoint with all the assumptions and 
limits of this perspective.” Vincent and Plant remark that “pluralism is 
one of the straight outgrowths of an empirical, behavioural approach to 
politics.”?” As is well known, “I won’t believe it unless I see it!’ is the 
empiricist’s motto.” “Pluralism,” for Lowi, is not only “a potent Ameri- 
can ideology,” it is: 

the principal intellectual member in a neocapitalist public philosophy, 


interest-group liberalism.... Pluralists believe that pluralist competi- 
tion tends toward an equilibrium...” 


The pluralist outlook is erroneous in assuming that competition leads 

‘ultimately to equilibrium. Contrary to what market/pluralist ideology 
denotes, the objective laws of the market operate to produce inequality. 
What Lowi elaborates in the subsequent paragraph brings into sharp 
relief the practical bias of pluralist theorizing: 


Short and few are the steps in the reasoning procedure by which plur- 
alist theory becomes pluralist ideology: (1) Since groups are the rule in 
markets and elsewhere, imperfect competition is the rule of social 
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relations. (2) The method of imperfect competition is not really compe- 
tition at all but a variant of it called bargaining—where the number of 
participants is small, where the relationship is face-to-face, and/or 
where the bargainers have “market power,” which means that they 
have some control over the terms of their agreements and can admin- 
ister rather than merely respond to their environment. (3) Without 
class solidarity, bargaining becomes the single alternative to violence 
and coercion in industrial society. (4) By definition, if the system is 
stable and peaceful [i.e., functionalistic] it proves the self-regulative 
character of pluralism. It is, therefore, the way it ought to work.” 


The market, then, according to Theodore J. Lowi, figures as a major 
organizing feature or defining principle in the bourgeois ideology of 
pluralism. In short, market relations frame pluralist legitimacy. But 
perhaps the most egregious flaw of pluralism is its dubious view of 
history: 


In sociology, pluralism serves as the basis for denying the existence of 
a single determining principle of society, for understanding history as 
a current of accidental events, and, consequently, for refusing to 
analyze the objective laws of social development.*! 


In accordance with the foregoing accounts of pluralism, Isaac D. 
Balbus argues that the roots of modern pluralism lie in classical liberal- 
ism. Whereas the atomized individual constituted the primary unit of 
social relations in early capitalism, the group has supplanted the indi- 


vidual in late capitalism. Further, the concept of “interest,” which not 
only occupies a central place in pluralist theory and Classical Liberal 
political theory, but is also conceived similarly in both theories, rests on 
a flawed theory of knowledge: epistemological individualism (or subjec- 
tive idealism).** Taken to its logical conclusion individualism, Andrew 
Vincent argues, “implies solipsism and relativism in all matters of 
morality and truth.” 

The aforementioned philosophical, sociological and political concep- 
tions of pluralism incorporate one or more of the following key assump- 
tions or tenets: liberalism, democracy, multiplicity and competition. One 
can say that although pluralists in general, and multiculturalists in 
particular, have occasionally recognized the problems of pluralism, they 
continue to focus on distribution, not production, and seek moral and 
political, not economic solutions to society’s problems. How, we may ask, 
will the reflection in major social institutions of diverse cultural groups 
prevent the deepening crisis of monopoly capitalism or alter the exploit- 
ative nature of the social labor process? Can economic alienation be 
eradicated without abolishing classes? “Capitalism,” Samir Amin ar- 
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gues, “is not just an international economic system. It is also the 
prevalent global system in all domains, including the cultural one.” 
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Is Dialogue Possible? 
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Introduction 


In 1938, John Dewey issued a rather daunting challenge to educa- 
tional scholars. He claimed that “all social movements involve conflicts 
which are reflected intellectually as controversies” and that “itis the bus- 
iness of any intelligent theory of education to ascertain the causes for the 
conflicts that exist and then...indicate a plan of operations proceeding 
from a level deeper and more inclusive than is represented by the prac- 
tices and ideas of the contending parties.”! This is a rather tall order, 
especially if we consider the conflict within our schools between multicul- 
turalism and religious fundamentalism, perhaps the most ideologically 
rigid group of the religious right. These two apparently antithetical soc- 
ial movements offer radically different visions of the role of education, 
the status and rights of women in society, the content of history, and a 
host of other “fundamental” issues. Their differences are many and clear. 
However, to focus exclusively on the admittedly deep differences be- 
tween multiculturalism and fundamentalism is to ignore Dewey’s chal- 
lenge to search for a more “inclusive” plan of operations. I would rather, 
in this paper, accept his challenge and begin to explore a possible basis 
for dialogue. 

In A Common Faith, Dewey himself offered something like such a 
plan, exploring the conflict between religion and progressive social 
science and how that conflict might be resolved.” And at least one con- 
temporary theologian, Leonard Swidler, has discussed the possibilities 
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for dialogue among various religions and between religion and secular 
ideologies.* Interestingly, both Dewey and Leonard Swidler identify the 
same prerequisite for dialogue with fundamentalists: stop being funda- 
mentalists. Dewey argues that the religious must “surrender...the whole 
notion of special truths that are religious by their own nature, together 
with the idea of peculiar avenues of access to such truths.”* And Swidler’s 
definition of dialogue suggests that dialogue with fundamentalism must 
await its surrender of absolutist truth claims, the very characteristics 
that define it as fundamentalism.’ Surely, however, demanding as a pre- 
requisite that one’s partner in dialogue surrender the very point that 
defines his or her position—in this case the fundamentals and religious 
truths—is unlikely to lead to meaningful dialogue. Nor, however, is the 
fundamentalists’ tactic of grounding arguments in divine revelations 
which others do not share likely to produce meaningful dialogue. As long 
as both social movements dictate surrender terms to the other, we fail to 
answer Dewey’s challenge to find a more inclusive plan of operations. 
Given these circumstances, is dialogue even possible? 

Surely, one way of answering Dewey’s challenge might be to look for 
basic points of agreement where both movements share a mutual philo- 
sophical concern which might provide the basis for dialogue. While iden- 
tifying such points of agreement will certainly not entirely do away with 
the conflict between multiculturalism and religious fundamentalism, it 
would constitute an important step in that direction. In what follows, I 
will argue that one such point of agreement may lie in both movements’ 
problems with some of the epistemological assumptions of modernity 
and that these epistemological quarrels with modernity suggest a plan 
of operations that might reduce the tension between multiculturalism 
and the religious right, provide a basis for a dialogue that does not re- 
quire the surrender of one partner or the other, and lead to a more inclu- 
sive plan of action. 


Fundamentalism and Multiculturalism: Analogous Histories? 


According to Martin Marty, fundamentalisms evolve in the context 
of a prior conservatism and in response to a perceived threat.® Like 
James Barr, he asserts that fundamentalisms are generally rooted in an 
authoritative text from which “scandalous” (from the Greek scandalon: 
something you trip over) fundamentals are selectively retrieved in order 
to establish boundaries that define the group in response to the perceived 
threat to its existence.’ These groups, Marty contends, are characterized 
by a sense that they are a chosen people, that they know where history 
is going, and, most importantly, by their selectively literal interpretation 
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of an authoritative text. 

Though Christian fundamentalism frequentiy characterizes itself as 
the defender of traditional Christian belief, it is a relatively recent reli- 
gious and even more recent social phenomenon. The first reference to the 
“fundamentals” of Christian belief were made early in this century, and 
it was not until 1920 that the word was first used to define a religious 
movement.*® Thus fundamentalism was born and grew up in this century 
in response to the modern world’s challenges to religious belief. Accord- 
ing to Marty, these challenges included evolution, the desegregation of 
schools, the Supreme Court’s prayer decision in 1962, the civil protests 
of the 1960s, the Roe vs. Wade decision in 1973, and others.® 

According to Barr, Lionel Caplan, and Marty, Christian fundamen- 
talism and much of the religious right is a reaction to modernity and its 
effects on relatively homogenous social and religious subcultures.’° 
Modernity brings differentiation and choice, which tend to undermine 
the shared assumptions that constitute the cultural identity of a group. 
Its emphasis on science and rationality challenged the authority of 
Biblical teaching as early as the turn of the 18th century; however, it was 
not until the development of mass communication and universal public 
schooling that the full impact of these challenges was felt among the 
classes from which Christian fundamentalism in the United States 
eventually grew.'! Applied to social theory and politics, its philosophical 
assumptions led to the modern conceptualizations of democracy and in- 
dividual liberties, sowing the seeds of the contemporary “rights” that 
have undermined, though by no means eradicated, traditional patriar- 
chal authority and which so threaten fundamentalists. 

Contemporary multiculturalism too has relatively recent origins. Its 
roots lie partly in the struggle by African Americans for the democratic 
rights guaranteed to all individuals, exhibiting an early organized ex- 
pression in the foundation of the National Association for the Advance- 
ment of Colored People, like the fundamentalist movement, early in this 
century.'? Animportant stream in multiculturalism’s evolution has been 
African Americans’ struggle for civil rights and the application of the 
lessons of these struggles to Latin Americans, women, Native Ameri- 
cans, Asians, and gays and lesbians. '* Though the very concept of indivi- 
dual civil rights is rooted in the contributions of post-Enlightenment 
“modernist” philosophies, and thus hardly a reaction against modernity, 
feminist scholars and other cultural critics have come to recognize the 
subjectivities within this philosophical tradition that privilege white 
men and to reassert the importance of group identities.* So just as 
religion in general has undoubtedly benefited from the notion of freedom 
of religion as well as the technology that has evolved out of modernist 
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philosophies, multiculturalism too has benefited from modernist as- 
sumptions about individual liberties. However, these same liberties 
have been deployed behind masks of objectivity and universality to em- 
power some social positions at the expense of others. The rise of identity 
politics, like the rise of fundamentalism, may be, at least in part, a 
defensive reaction to very real social-cultural threats. A review of the 
literature advocating multiculturalism suggests at least two key con- 
cepts lying at its core: inclusion and empowerment. Much of this litera- 
ture has focused on revealing the mechanisms by which social institu- 
tions have perpetuated cultural domination and the effects this has on 
women and minorities. According to both Christine Sleeter and Cameron 
McCarthy, multiculturalism in recent decades has evolved to include 
transformative social agendas which recognize that the empowerment of 
marginalized groups is a necessary co-requisite of meaningful inclu- 
sion.» These agendas have some of their theoretical roots in a corpus of 
postmodernist and postcolonial literature which deconstructs the tradi- 
tional conceptions of knowledge and power employed by dominant social 
groups to marginalize and oppress women and minorities. This project 
has created non-absolutist conceptions of power, knowledge, culture, 
and identity which lie at the heart of multiculturalism and constitute a 
challenge, not only to Christian fundamentalism, but to many of the 
basic assumptions of modernity as well. 

For all their differences, then, multiculturalism and fundamental- 
ism share at least one common theme: they are both, at least in part, 
responses to the challenges of modernity. They are both historically and 
conceptually postmodern social movements, in that they appear and 
come to social prominence at this end of the modern era as critiques of 
modernity. Though their apparently mutual antagonism is the most 
noticeable aspect of their relationship, their disagreement may be at 
least partly misplaced, directed against those offering a different defense 
rather than against the challenge that lies camouflaged behind taken- 
for-granted assumptions about the nature of knowledge and obscured by 
the smoke of political conflict between multiculturalists and fundamen- 
talists. What is it about modernity that both movements react against? 
How is that reaction expressed? Could both movements’ reactions to mo- 
dernity suggest a starting point for a more inclusive plan of action? 


Modernity as Other 


Modernity can be roughly defined as that complex of philosophical, 
scientific, and social changes that has qualitatively transformed western 
society since the Enlightenment. As a means of understanding the world, 
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modernity is closely allied with the growth of critical science and its 
emphasis on careful, rational inquiry into the natural world. It tends to 
reject or undermine traditional knowledge which has been handed down 
from generation to generation in favor of the products of systematic 
rational inquiry.’* It assumes that knowledge is objective, value-free, 
and neutral. The knower is autonomous, rational, and objective and is 
able, by eliminating any traces of subjectivity or epistemological interde- 
pendence, to assert valid knowledge claims independent of received doc- 
trine and uninfluenced by personal subjectivities.'’7 The emphasis this 
epistemological position places on the autonomy of the rational knower 
gives rise to the ideal of individualism. It also validates reason alone as 
the only proper epistemological basis for social intercourse, relegating 
belief in anything not empirically verifiable to the realm of the purely 
personal. Therefore, not only is religion, theoretically, banned from the 
public sphere, so too are the cultural practices and traditions which 
religious beliefs often validate as well as those cultural artifacts that 
cannot be justified rationally.'"* As Castoriadas suggests, modernity 
impacts traditional cultures in the realm of the social imaginary, that 
basic set of assumptions to which social practice points.'® 

Rooted in the thought of philosophers such as Descartes, Locke, and 
Kant and validated by the successes of 18th and 19th century science, 
this new way of understanding the universe has had a profound effect on 
religious belief. First geology and then biology undermined received 
knowledge about the age of the earth and the origins of life, while the 
spirit of rational inquiry, when applied to the Bible in the form of higher 
criticism, complicated many people’s understanding of sacred scripture 
as the authoritative word of God.” But modernity has done more to 
religious belief than just offer alternative explanations of the world— 
though John Tomlinson has shown how this alone tends to undermine 
cultural traditions: it created societies based more and more on radically 
different principles, namely individualism and rationality.”! This grow- 
ing emphasis on the sovereignty of the individual and his or her 
responsibility to choose according to the dictates of reason rather than 
belief undermined religion both philosophically, at the level of its truth 
claims, and practically, at the level of its ability to function as the 
organizing principle of people’s lives. To be sure, religion did not and has 
not surrendered to modernity: there is a long tradition of resistance at 
the level of basic truth claims in which philosophers have either sought 
to reconcile faith and reason or to demonstrate how reason alone is 
inadequate as a basis for knowledge.” This long philosophical debate, 
however, had until this century a limited impact on the masses of ordi- 
nary believers. Two of the social and technological byproducts of the 
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Enlightenment—public education and mass communication—have only 
relatively recently brought the full force of the implications of modernist 
epistemological assumptions to bear on the masses of ordinary believ- 
ers.2> Fundamentalism, as well as the conservative reassertion of other 
popular religious beliefs—pentecostalism, evangelism, etc.—is one re- 
sult. 

Multiculturalism, however, has benefited greatly from the Enlight- 
enment ideals of individualism and rationalism because they provided 
the critical philosophical position from which the oppression of women, 
African Americans, and other “minority” groups was challenged and the 
civil rights ofindividual members of such groups advanced. However, the 
victories of this early stage of the multicultural movement over the more 
obvious forms of oppression were won at the expense of more subtle and 
perhaps pervasive forms of oppression, for the price of deploying the 
critical tools of Enlightenment individualism and rationality to decon- 
struct overt oppression was the adoption of the epistemological assump- 
tions upon which those tools were based.* This adoption of modernist 
epistemological assumptions has two negative consequences for multicul- 
turalism. First, it has the tendency, as Tomlinson has shown, to under- 
mine values and assumptions which have evolved within cultures to 
provide cohesiveness and identity if those values and assumptions are 
not consistent with the dictates of reason: it has the tendency to 
undermine cultural integrity and thus the cultural identity of individual 
members.” This might not, in and of itself, be such a terrible consequence 
if, as the universalistic rhetoric of modernity claims, we were all able to 
claim equal membership in the supposedly color-blind and genderless 
culture of reason. This, however, is not the case. The non-rational ele- 
ments of cultures—custom, traditions, and, above all, faith—continue to 
exercise a powerful influence on individuals because they satisfy needs 
that reason does not address. Therefore, to the extent that individuals 
within such cultures are influenced by those non-rational elements, they 
are denied full membership in the “rational” mainstream of society. 

The second negative consequence of this adoption is a result of the 
concealed subjectivities of post-Enlightenment epistemology. Lorraine 
Code has demonstrated how what she terms “traditional” epistemology 
conceals behind a mask of objectivity a subjective knower who is white, 
male, propertied, and thoroughly educated in the assumptions of post- 
Enlightenment epistemology. In privileging this admittedly powerful 
and useful way of knowing the world as the way of knowing, she argues, 
we have perpetuated the privileged position of a particular class as well 
as the oppression—albeit in a more subtle form—of women and, by 
implication, others. Code’s response to this discovery of subjectivity 
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within modernist epistemology is to explore the way we know other 
people as an alternative epistemological paradigm that would displace 
what she calls “malestream” epistemology from its position as the way 
of knowing to a new position as a way of knowing, thus making room for 
other perspectives in an interdependent network which she describes as 
a kind of epistemological ecosystem.” 

Multiculturalism’s evolution out of the concern for civil rights into its 
current emphasis on cultural identity can be interpreted as at least an 
implicit recognition of Code’s thesis. Multiculturalism’s defense of the 
integrity of cultural identities—what its critics deride as a kind of neo- 
tribalism—stems from the realization that modernist epistemology is 
practically and theoretically inadequate to the task of eradicating op- 
pression because it denies the very possibility of the alternative ways of 
knowing and making meaning of individual experience on which other 
cultures are based.”” From the modernist perspective, such ways of 
knowing are not knowledge at all but rather beliefs or superstitions 
which are inherently inferior to knowledge. Thus the superior-inferior 
dichotomy which is used to justify discrimination and oppression is 
maintained. Recognizing this, contemporary multiculturalism appears 
to have moved beyond the philosophical tools it borrowed from modernist 
epistemology and used so effectively in its earlier civil rights manifesta- 
tion to a defense of the integrity of the alternative epistemologies of other 
cultures. So contemporary multiculturalism, like fundamentalism, has 
evolved, in part, in response to the challenges of modernist epistemology. 


Alternative Ways of Knowing: A Basis for Dialogue? 


If, as Ihave suggested above, fundamentalism and multiculturalism 
constitute, at least in part, different cultural reactions to the hegemony 
of modernist epistemology, then one basis for a more “inclusive plan of 
operations,” one basis for a dialogue that would not demand the surren- 
der of one side or the other as its prerequisite, might involve an effort to 
make room in schools for alternative ways of knowing. This need not 
mean diminishing the role of science and rationality in school curricula. 
Nor is it necessarily something unusual, since the schools already reflect 
the culturally sanctioned ways of knowing of the dominant class. Recog- 
nizing the way in which modernist epistemological assumptions have 
undermined both cultural positions, multiculturalism and the religious 
right might make an admittedly uneasy alliance by claiming space for 
religious and other cultural epistemologies in schools. They might move 
toward Code’s epistemological ecosystem in schools, learning to recog- 
nize and tolerate the importance of the other’s location in the construc- 
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tion of her knowledge. Some multiculturalists and members of the 
religious right might, on this basis, attempt to occupy the middle ground, 
a move Code describes as a “political act that refuses confinement within 
the narrow, cramped space that the adversarial paradigm allows for 
philosophical conversation.” 

Obviously, there are very real dangers in such a plan of action for, in 
holding fast to absolutist truth claims, advocates of the fundamentalist 
point of view may simply view dialogue as an opportunity to replace one 
epistemological hegemony with another, denying the interdependence 
on which Code’s ecological model is based. However, we should not over- 
estimate Christian fundamentalism’s threat to “take over the schools,” 
nor should we assume absolute inflexibility and intolerance on the part 
of ordinary fundamentalists and other members of the religious right, in 
spite of the threatening rhetoric of some of their leaders. Nor should we 
forget that religious right and fundamentalism are not synonymous 
terms: many, perhaps most, of the individuals and groups that constitute 
the religious right are not fundamentalists. Though many on the 
religious right claim to represent the historic mainstream of American 
culture, a mainstream that contemporary cultural critics and historians 
have shown to be racist and sexist, we must recognize that this claim is 
largely myth. This is not to suggest that these groups are not sometimes 
guilty of such sins, but rather that, in opposing racism, sexism, homopho- 
bia, etc., we need not oppose all religious views, even some of those of the 
religious right. We should not be blind, therefore, to the danger of anti- 
religious bias within multiculturalism. If, without forgetting the real and 
fundamental differences between them or, in the case of multiculturalism, 
failing to name and criticize the oppression of women and minorities that 
has been and is carried out in the name of religion, multiculturalists and 
the religious right can learn to recognize that they are both, in part, root- 
ed in the response of traditional cultures to the hegemony of modernist 
epistemological assumptions—that there are legitimate claims on both 
sides—then perhaps we can take some of the wind out of the sails of the 
extremists and initiate a dialogue that might lead to a more inclusive 
plan of operations. 
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Introduction 


Several researchers have examined whether Graduate Record Ex- 
amination (GRE) scores accurately forecast academic achievement. 
Most studies have found that the exam, at best, weakly associates with 
scholastic accomplishment.’ 

There are practical reasons for the GRE’s low predictive validity. 
First, “academic success” has no standard definition. Educational Test- 
ing Service (ETS), the company that devises and administers the GRE is, 
itself, vague about the test’s purpose. In one place, ETS says the exam- 
ination “measures certain developed verbal, quantitative, and analytical 
abilities that are important for academic achievement.”* Elsewhere, the 
company claims the GRE gauges “likely success in graduate school.”* 
Meanwhile, researchers at ETS’s “Validity Study Service” contend, “The 
standard criterion of academic success...is first-year average in graduate 
school.”* 

A second difficulty with establishing the test’s predictive powers is 
that all GRE validity studies suffer “noisy data” problems.° This means 
that many intervening variables confuse the study’s results, no matter 
the definition of “academic success.” For example, if first-year-graduate- 
grade-point-average is the outcome criterion, several factors may affect 
how this variable correlates with GRE scores. For one, instructors have 
different assessment standards. Even two persons teaching the same 
class at the same college may use different grading criteria. Conceivably, 
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the GRE might be highly correlated with grades in some classes and/or 
programs and be irrelevant elsewhere.® 

Given the test’s generally weak predictive powers, several research- 
ers have questioned whether the GRE is a legitimate screening tool. For 
example, from his review of several GRE validity papers, Rick E. Ingram 
concludes, “In only 13 percent of the studies did any GRE mea-sure 
correlate significantly with any criterion variable, and...the variance 
accounted for is minimal.”’ Likewise, Albert R. Marston found, based on 
his review of still other GRE results, “[this test is] a quantitative, 
objective predictor that apparently does not predict very well.”® 

Lloyd G. Humphreys, David Lubinski, and Grace Yao’s findings 
suggest that using GRE scores may be counterproductive.® These re- 
searchers studied how well the GRE predicts academic success among 
engineering and physical science students and found that overreliance 
on this test sometimes eliminates the very students these fields should 
be attracting. 


The Present Study 


In spite of its shortcomings, the GRE remains integral to academic 
screening. Those with higher GRE scores are more likely to gain entry to 
their chosen academic programs. Those with high GRE scores are more 
likely to receive fellowships and scholarships.’° 

Most institutions, even those supposedly designed for one goal, may 
accomplish several ancillary objectives. For example, a shopping mall’s 
primary objective is earning profits for its owners. However, senior 
citizens may use the facility for their early morning walking exercises, 
or local health groups may offer cholesterol screening at center court. 

The present study applies a similar multi-purpose logic to explain 
why the GRE remains widely used despite its generally low validity 
coefficients. Malls must meet their chief objective—generating suffi- 
cient profits for their owners—to stay in business. The GRE, on the other 
hand, enjoys widespread use not because it meets its first aim—consis- 
tently registering high validity coefficients—but, instead, because it fits 
the political and economic objectives of certain social groupings. 


Discussion Outline 
This discussion addresses four aspects of the GRE’s staying power. 


The first part of the paper describes the commercial interests benefitted 
by the GRE’s continued use. Section Two describes ETS’s marketing 
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techniques for maintaining its image as a testing authority. The third 
part of the discussion details how ETS avoids legal challenges to use of 
the GRE. Part Four explains how the GRE meets the needs ofits primary 
constituency: the academic,community. The paper closes with a short 
comment about why, notwithstanding its low predictive value, the test 
will continue to be used to screen graduate school applicants. 


Mercantile Considerations 


The first category of factors explaining the GRE’s persistence in- 
volves the test’s commercial value. The following paragraphs describe 
two such considerations. 


The GRE as Big Business 

The GRE is a commodity sold by a large business. In 1991, 379,882 
students, or 35.7 percent of all BAs, took the GRE." 

Currently, it costs $45 each to take the General and Subject GREs.”” 
There are additional outlays for Standby Registration ($35), Foreign 
Center Surcharge (either $25 or $20), Test Date Transfers ($17), Test 
and/or Center Change Service ($17), Test Date Transfer Service ($22), 
Test Disclosure Service ($11), Hand-Scoring Service ($17), Additional 
Score Reports Requests ($13), and Special Administration Service Reg- 
istration Fees (subject test $45 and Service Charge $35).'° ETS sells 
several accessories, including Practicing to Take the GRE General Test 
($12)"* and Practicing to Take the GRE [Subject Test, such as History or 
Chemistry] (ranging from $9 to $11 each).'* Practicing to Take the GRE 
General Test is also available in a personal computer software format 
($70).16 

ETS sells four different Directories of Graduate Programs (one each 
for: a. Agriculture, Biological Sciences, Psychology, Health Sciences, 
and, Home Economics, b. Arts and Humanities, c. Physical Sciences, 
Mathematics, and Engineering, and d. Social Sciences and Education.) 
Each directory costs $14.1’ The company provides a “convenient order 
form” to buy one or more of these directories.'® 


Auxiliary Enterprises 

GRE supports many satellite operations. For example, several com- 
panies, including Kaplan ($700), PrepMaster ($369), and The Princeton 
Review ($645), offer GRE coaching classes. These courses usually last 
several months. 

Commercial publishers benefit from selling GRE study guides”® and 
some companies even sell texts critical of ETS and the GRE.” Like the 
merchants in Henrik Ibsen’s An Enemy of the People, these businesses, 
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including ETS, are stakeholders in an unflattering status quo. 


ETS Techniques for Maintaining The GRE’s Image 
as an Authoritative Measure of-Human Potential 


The second category of factors explaining the GRE’s persistence 
involves ETS’s ability to convince consumers that the test legitimately 
gauges scholastic aptitude. The following paragraphs discuss four such 
factors. 


Word Games 

ETS uses several ingenious tactics to convince its audience that it 
authoritatively examines human potential. For one, the company is in 
Princeton, New Jersey. ETS uses this fact to encourage the uninitiated, 
meaning practically everybody, to believe it is allied with a prestigious 
school. Unlike the Princeton Review preparation course, which acknowl- 
edges it “is not affiliated with Princeton University,”": ETS offers no such 
disclaimer. ETS has no formal ties with Princeton University. 

Second, the company touts itself as a “not-for-profit,” “service agency.” 
This encourages people to think it engages in philanthropy, not com- 
merce. For instance, one ETS study guide states, 


This is one of the official GRE practice books, the only publications 
that contain GRE tests administered world-wide. The books have been 
published by the [ETS] for the [GRE’s] Board, which is committed to 
serving those interested in graduate education. (Emphasis in origi- 
nal)” 


The “non-profit” designation simply means, in part, that ETS pays no 
stockholder dividends. Andrew J. Strenio, Jr. argues that these “not-for- 
profit” claims allow the company to hide its “revenue-seeking motives.””° 
Fortunately for ETS, few citizens understand the legal nuances of 
philanthropic law. 


A Fox Guarding the Hen House 

The company’s Validity Study Service (VSS) furthers this “helping” 
image. VSS “is a free service whereby graduate departments can submit 
data to evaluate the usefulness of several variables...for predicting 
success in graduate school.” Meanwhile, ETS’s Guide to the Use of the 
Graduate Record Examination Program “help[s] admissions commit- 
tees, deans, and other administrators responsible for graduate admis- 
sions or fellowship awards.”” 

ETS claims, “Research to date indicates that GRE scores are valid 
predictors of success in the first year of graduate school for all stu- 
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dents.”*° Elsewhere, the company states “Continuing efforts are made to 
improve the GRE tests.””” 

These promotional claims and the company’s willingness to “help” 
consumers conduct validity studies serve two important ETS ends. First, 
by controlling the audit process and participating in the evaluation, the 
company reaps the obvious benefits of self-study. Second, through its 
assertions and VSS service, ETS discourages university faculty from 
conducting their own, independent analyses of the GRE’s predictive 
strength. This latter arrangement is particularly presumptuous, given 
the exam’s primary audience—faculty with extensive research training; 
most academics could and should do their own validity studies. 

Those accustomed to applying rigorous performance measures may 
wonder why the Federal Trade Commission (FTC) has not confronted 
ETS over either the company’s use of VSS or its false comments about the 
test’s high predictive validity “for all students.” Self-audits are always 
vulnerable to conflict-of-interest challenges,” and the company should 
have to prove its claims about the GRE’s predictive powers before being 
allowed to make such assertions. Indeed, the FTC’s tolerance of ETS’s 
questionable practices evidences the company’s success in marketing its 
products. 


ETS Captures Its Customers 

In his classic analysis of governmental regulation, Grant McConnell” 
describes how, eventually, regulated interests “capture” their public 
overseers. ETS employs this approach with academia. The company ap- 
points numerous boards to assist with GRE development and member- 
ship is mostly confined to university personnel.*° Board members are 
often from “leading” schools and, therefore, it is prestigious to serve on 
these councils. Members have their names and affiliations listed in pro- 
fessional publications.*! Strenio calls this incestuous relationship be- 
tween the university and ETS “the psychometric-academic complex.”*” 

These ETS boards are part of an ingenious sales strategy. By assign- 
ing university personnel to these councils, ETS achieves circular legiti- 
macy. Universities trust and use the GRE because their prestigious co- 
workers help design the test. Instead, people should be asking why, in 
most cases and in spite of the boards’ membership, the test still has 
low validity coefficients. 


Meritocracy 

In his classic work on public budgeting, Aaron Wildavsky* details 
how agency officials use what he calls the “Look, No Hands” tactic to 
increase their appropriations. Here, agency representatives justify their 
fiscal requests with computer printouts. The bureaucrats are saying, in 
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essence, “This isn’t what I want, this is what the computer (an objective 
source) says I need.” Agency personnel presume that legislators are more 
likely to support budget requests emitted by a complex, but neutral, 
technology. 

Asimilar strategy underlies ETS’s claims about its “objective” exam- 
inations. Presumably, ETS’s test format (multiple choice) overcomes the 
problem of subjectively scored essay exams. The company claims that 
objective tests help discourage differential treatment between students 
from wealthier and poorer backgrounds.* 

“Objectivity” is associated with a fundamental American belief: 
merit. The company says, 


Through its efforts the [GRE] board strives to equalize higher education 
opportunities for all students, improve the practices, procedures, and 
quality of graduate education, and promote maximum utilization of 
human talents and financial resources.* 


Meanwhile, ETS brochures offer misleading, but patriotic comments 
about the test’s objectives. For example, the company proclaims, 


The Graduate Record Examination Board and Educational Testing 
Service are dedicated to the principle of equal opportunity, and their 
programs, services, and employment policies are guided by that prin- 
ciple. 


The GRE is not an “objective” test. For one, ETS has arbitrarily 


decided that aptitude for graduate study associates with high scores on 
strictly timed, multiple choice questions about antonyms, sentence com- 
pletions, and geometry/algebra. Testing over these subjects benefits 
some students more than others.*’ 

Second, the GRE is vulnerable to random guessing errors. Students 
are not penalized for speculating. This problem can cause wide scoring 
disparities among test takers. 

Third, research shows that it is possible to obtain greater than 
chance results by analyzing GRE answers. For example, Katz and 
Lautenschlager achieved a 27 percent (versus the expected 20 percent) 
correct response rate without ever having seen the GRE ques- 
tions.* 

ETS tests are subjective. Someone chooses the test format and 
subject matter (multiple-choice responses about antonyms, for example), 
among other things. According to Strenio it is more appropriate to call 
them “computer-graded” exams.*® 

However, and this is the point, ETS scores emulate the tactics of 
“Look, No Hands” bureaucrats. Computer-generated GRE numbers 
represent aseptic judgments that seemingly eliminate “politics” from a 
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political process. ETS is seen as facilitating an American ideal: advance- 
ment based on “merit.” 


ETS’s Tactics for Avoiding Court Battles 


The third category of factors accounting for the GRE’s longevity is 
ETS’s talent for discouraging legal challenges to its test. The following 
paragraphs describe two such factors. 


When 200=Zero 

Zero is not the lowest possible GRE score. The range is 200 to 800. 
Supposedly, test takers get 200 points just for signing an answer sheet. 
Nairn calls ETS’s unusual grading scale “the unfamiliar and arbitrarily 
chosen range of 200 to 800.”*° 

There may be a subtle rationale for this grading range. Namely, the 
arrangement dissuades law suits and/or formal complaints from low 
scorers. While zero scorers might question the GRE’s validity, by grant- 
ing 200 “free” points, ETS discourages complaints. 

The company’s scoring tactic parallels that of property tax assessors 
who value parcels at some fraction of market price. If everyone else’s 
properties are correctly assessed at one-third market value, but all 
owners of $60,000 properties receive $30,000 appraisals, then the latter 
group is paying higher than necessary real estate taxes. However, unless 
the overcharged understand the nuances of property tax administration, 
they will not appeal their assessments. 

Instead, the overassessed will assume that since they just paid 
$60,000 for these homes and the assessed value was only $30,000, they 
are “getting away with something.” By discouraging property owners 
from appealing assessments, fractional valuation greatly reduces the 
administrative costs of collecting real estate taxes.*! 

A similar rationale may guide ETS’s grading scale. Low scorers are 
likely to welcome the company’s “generosity,” versus challenging the use 
of the test in court. After getting “free points,” low scorers, like their 
overassessed $60,000 counterparts, may think they are “getting away 
with something,” so why bother appealing to the judiciary. 


Coaching 

Because the GRE gauges aptitude (versus achievement), it is 
impossible to study for this test; “coaching” does not improve aptitude.” 
If such preparation could raise GRE scores, then the test would be 
vulnerable to legal challenges on two fronts. First, ETS might be accused 
of false advertising. The company sells an achievement test as an 
aptitude exam. Second, if coaching improves scores, then GRE disadvan- 
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tages those who cannot afford preparatory classes.‘ 

The findings about the GRE’s vulnerability to coaching are mixed.“ 
However, the present purpose is not to settle such matters, but, instead, 
to profile how ETS profits from selling practice guides, while discourag- 
ing the idea that coaching significantly raises scores. 

In Practicing to Take the GRE General Test-No. 7 ($12), ETS dis- 
counts the possible effects of coaching. Here, the company explains: 


Although a brief review will not dramatically change the abilities you 
have acquired over years, use of this book may help you evaluate your 
ability level and identify areas for further study before you take the 
General Test. 


Elsewhere this same text notes, “By preparing to take the General 
Test as suggested here, you may be able to do better than you would if 
you took the test without any initial preparation” (emphasis added).** On 
another page ETS offers six detailed paragraphs outlining “strategies 
[that] may be helpful in answering analytical reasoning questions...” 
(emphasis added).*’ The company’s Kafkaesque circumlocutions are 
reminiscent of the children’s story whose moral is, “Because the Pope is 
infallible, he must be careful of what he says.” 


How GRE Serves the Academic Community 


The last set of considerations accounting for the GRE’s persistence 
involves the exam’s capacity for meeting the financial and political re- 
quisites of its primary consumers, university faculty and administrators. | 
This section discusses three ways the GRE benefits the academic com- 
munity. 


Prestige 

Seemingly, the GRE derives from “science.” The company encour- 
ages this belief. For example, “psychometricians” devise and analyze 
GREs.“ ETS brochures are peppered with mathematical lingo and scien- 
tific terms.*® ETS staffers publish research reports and journal articles. 

Science has a ready market among ETS’s primary clientele: academ- 
ics who appreciate rigorous research methods. (Evidently, few instruc- 
tors periodically consult the professional literature for findings and dis- 
cussion about the GRE’s predictive capabilities.) By mandating GRE 
scores, universities can foster, at no expense to themselves (students pay 
all costs associated with taking the GRE), an image of screening appli- 
cants by scientific standards.® Without such measures, university per- 
sonnel risk being accused of using “subjective” (read “political”) consid- 
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erations to select among student applications. By demanding that all 
petitioners furnish GRE scores, colleges buy status...prestige in a drum. 


The Ad Verecundiamy Fallacy 

The power of mathematics is a secondary part of this “science” 
mystique. Numeric comments, by themselves, have considerable sway 
over human beliefs, even when the numbers are of questionable value. 
This can lead to the ad verecundiamy fallacy: false arguments that 
appeal to the authority of mathematics.™ 

GRE scores benefit from this fallacy. From the university’s perspec- 
tive, the fallacy helps in four ways. First, it makes life much simpler for 
college personnel. By listing minimum GREs, university officials dis- 
courage low scoring students from even applying. Of those who do apply, 
screening committees can reject many with a simple “Unsatisfactory 
GREs.” These test scores allow colleges to “legitimately” reject all but the 
appropriate number of students needed to fill available openings. (Al- 
though faculty like to say the GRE is only one of many factors considered 
in selecting among applicants, the evidence suggests otherwise.*”) Such 
“quantitative” tactics reduce the work demands of both screening com- 
mittees and the schools’ legal counsel. Other, “subjective” standards 
would be more vulnerable to debate. 

Second, it is important to understand the students’ role in the ad 
verecundiamy fallacy. Pupils are used to being graded by educators. 
Therefore, it is easy to see why rejected applicants (including those who 
fail to apply because they do not have minimum necessary scores) accept 
the university’s authority. Being rebuffed because of low GREs is just 
another part of a highly deferential relationship. Instead of demanding 
that a college demonstrate the test’s predictive validity, especially the 
department that just dismissed them, students usually “go quietty.” 
Rejects accept their fate pliantly.®* Plus, the applicants were denied 
entry based on a score issued by “Princeton,” an even better reason to 
trust this screening process. 

Third, faculty, like students, trust ETS’s ability to judge scholastic 
abilities. It is in the faculty’s self-interest to believe in ETS scores. After 
all, most of the professorate probably entered advanced study because of 
their own high GREs: “The test must work well. It recognized my schol- 
astic superiority,” or so the reasoning goes. 

Universities sell indulgences. The GRE legitimatizes selection of an 
academic priesthood, a trade replete with titles, raiment, and ceremony. 
The scarecrow in the movie The Wizard of Oz was given a “diploma” to 
prove he had intelligence. Faculty can use their own high GREs to justify 
having been selected for membership in the intellectual class. This is 
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especially true for preeminent school graduates, where, in most cases, 
high GREs are compulsory. The system is self-insulating. 

Finally, this whole issue of educational authority benefits the acad- 
emy (and ETS, for that matter) on the other extreme. Those excluded 
from advanced schooling lack the diplomas necessary to challenge exist- 
ing procedures. It takes credentials to challenge credentialism. Again, 
the system self-insulates. 


Maintaining This Academic Elite 

Based on his study of the German Socialist Party, Robert Michels 
proposed that an “Iron Law of Oligarchy” propels all organizations.™ 
According to Michels, every association, even those with non-hierarchi- 
cal objectives, is eventually led by a small clique. This coterie is self- 
perpetuating. Once in power, elites use various procedures to ensure 
that their successors share similar beliefs and characteristics. 

The GRE allows the professorate to replenish itself with others of 
like persuasion. Although there are many manifestations of this claim, 
only two are mentioned here. First, the GRE rewards those who do well 
on paper and pencil tests.*° Recall, Humphreys, Lubinski, and Yao have 
found this screening tactic can be counterproductive, since it sometimes 
eliminates the very students some fields should be attracting. Neverthe- 
less, those who perform well under these conditions are then entitled to 
demand similar skills of their replacements. 

Second, the professorate is unevenly drawn from among society’s 
well-to-do.** Numerous studies show the effects of SES (socio-economic- 
status) on educational attainment.*’ Those from higher SES families 
generally achieve more years of schooling. This occurs even when 
controlling for scholastic ability. (The designation “class rooms’ is all too 
appropriate.) 

Standardized tests help with social stratification. Those from higher 
status families score better on these exams.** Even Lawrence L. Baird’s 
ETS-sponsored research notes that when universities use GRE scores, 
this helps limit access to students from “more highly educated families 
[and] wealthier homes.”® The GRE is affirmative action for higher SES 
offspring. The test is part of education’s “class ceiling.” 


Conclusion 


Thereis little incentive for universities to either drop or deemphasize 
the exam, despite its predictive shortcomings, and, therefore, the GRE 
will remain integral to academic screening. The FTC seems reluctant to 
act against ETS. The courts offer still less promise for reform. 
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Two factors explain the improbability of significant change, at least 
not soon, in the importance of GRE scores for selecting among advanced 
study candidates. First, students rejected because of their low GREs are 
disinclined to challenge the test’s legitimacy. Company-issued, com- 
puter printouts listing quantitative measures of aptitude conspire 
against thoughts of legal action. 

Second, the judicial and educational systems are overpopulated with 
the beneficiaries of ETS exams. It will be hard to convince the test’s 
patrons that they are somehow part of an ingenious spoils system. 

Without significant improvements in the GRE’s validity coefficients, 
the test’s few critics have but one consolation. They must live with the 
cynic’s credo: “I don’t want to change the world, I just want to be in on the 
joke.” 
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This paper addresses itself to words—words that can hurt as effec- 
tively as sticks and stones. These expressions are isomorphs, denatured 
and degraded. Those who employ them know what they are about—and 
they wield them to deceive and exploit. This paper proposes to unmask 
and exhibit them for your earnest consideration. 

The expressions presented herewith are drawn from a considerably 
longer list. They are taken as representing a class of terminological slick- 
ness. Perhaps others are more exemplary. Be that as it may, for present 
purposes we content ourselves with: “concept,” “quality control,” “phi- 
losophy,” and “seminar.” 


In the world of advertising and marketing, we hear and see continual 
references to a new concept in this or that product, process, or service. 
It is as though the much vaunted subject of proclamation and display 
differs so radically as to bear little resemblance to its forerunners. The 
ensuing promotional campaign seeks to build up a following for the 
novelty on parade. People of discernment are themselves summoned to 
spurn the established substance or brand and be disposed to pay con- 
siderably more for the embodied “new concept.” 

Alfred Schutz, distinguished philosopher and sociologist, abhorred 
the term “concept.” His graduate students at the New School For Social 
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Research knew full well that the word was inadmissible in written 
papers. They also eschewed this forbidden vocable in oral presentations 
under seminar auspices. Why the ban? “Concept,” as Schutz understood 
it, was too vague to meet the requirement of sharp, unequivocal denota- 
tion. 

To help in the effort to grasp adequately the meaning of “concept,” I 
should like to turn to the historian H. Stuart Hughes.' For his part, 
Hughes draws upon the thought of a superb social scientist and method- 
ologist, Max Weber. On observing the social scene, Weber singled out and 
underlined certain components which he regarded as the very essence of 
the phenomena at hand. He bestowed upon them such descriptions as 
“economic man,” “Romanesque architecture,” and the like. The con- 
structs, referred to by Weber as “ideal types,” technically heuristic prin- 
ciples for understanding social reality, may be simply termed “concepts.” 
Please bear in mind that every concept has its origins in the flux of 
human affairs and its utility is to be tested by its serviceability in furth- 
ering human endeavor. Thus, aso-called new concept, lacking a referent, 
is either empty pretentiousness or deliberate deception. 

The logician, Roy Wood Sellars, offers similar commentary: 


We must not think of concepts as magical entities which throw light on 
things from the outside, but as attempts of the mind to penetrate be- 
neath appearances and unimportant details to that which is fundamen- 
tal and essential....The operations which make concepts possible are 
analysis, abstraction, and construction. We compare things and note 
their likenesses and differences. Certain qualities and relations stand 
out and are selected by the attention....The result of these operations is 
the possession of repeatable objects having no sensory vividness and 
capable of employment in interpreting, classifying, and referring to 
concrete things...” 


By way of summation, we turn to E. R. Emmet: 


The word “concept” is probably not much used today except in talking 
about philosophical or border-line philosophical questions. The point is 
that there is only something which is interesting, important, and tricky 
to consider in the “concept of X,” if X stands, not for a clear-cut class of 
material objects, but for an abstraction, a quality, something that can- 
not be pointed to and thus defined ostensively. What is normally being 
done in considering the concept of Xis to analyse, examine how the word 
X is used, what it is being used to stand for....° 


What intellectual skepticism demands is public disclosure of the 
sense in which the much heralded design is a “concept,” and what 
precisely might be the warranty for its boast of originality and presum- 
ably superiority. To be sure, the same demand would be exacted of a 
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campaign devoted to “selling” a political candidate. If the campaign 
manager’s emphasis spotlights attention upon a platform trumpeting a 
“new concept” in the life politic, this claim should be dissected and 
subjected to critical analysis. 

The commitment of education must in part be dedicated to develop- 
ing the insight and skills enabling learners to penetrate the bubble of 
obscurantism. Whether as marketplace consumers, or participating 
citizens, the adults of the future must exhibit the pretender to invulner- 
able conceptualistic royalty as an emperor without his dazzling raiment. 
When the hucksters come to realize that the imputed occult attributes 
will be exposed in all their vapidity, they may abandon their Pied Piper 
exploits. 


To speak of quality is to assert a relationship of attribution. It is to 
imply a substance in which the quality inheres. If this much is conceded, 
then we are entitled to demand assurance that control of the stipulated 
quality does not necessitate alteration of the substance where the quality 
stands in relationship of attribute. 

Let us assume that we are prepared to identify a particular quality 
or set of interlocking qualities as candidates for control. For the moment, 
we put aside the perplexing issue of what we mean by “control.” Obvi- 
ously, we might be saying that we wish to prepare the necessary con- 
ditions making for the efflorescence of the desired quality. As in the case 
of weed control in the service of a flourishing lawn, we intend by “control” 
operations involved in altering the environment. Essentially we have in 
mind procedures of enablement. But we may be thinking of extirpation, 
as in population control, either by contraception or extermination. In the 
battle to eliminate cancer, we have at work both enabling and destructive 
procedures. The medical researchers seek to discover those physiological 
factors creating an environment inhospitable to the formation and 
multiplication of carcinogenic elements. By the same token, the re- 
searchers strive to locate or synthesize those substances capable of 
searching out and destroying cancers. Thus, control has that double 
aspect. 

In another sphere, that of macro-economics, the experts are hard at 
work attending to twin aspects of national well-being. What is sought 
may be in the areas of maximizing productivity, stimulating trade, creat- 
ing a favorable climate for investment, building consumer purchasing 
power, promoting good will among minorities, devising an acceptable 
taxation package, etc. Correspondingly, proposals are shaped to ward off 
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inflation, ecological disasters, social unrest, criminal behaviors, etc. 

When we advert to “control,” we evoke a deluge of questions. Control 
by whom and to what end? Is there accountability and review? Is the 
control reversible or irreversible? Are the controllers replaceable and 
under what circumstances? Is control total or partial? Any of the present 
readers may elaborate their own set of queries, not to be clever, but in all 
seriousness. 

Control may imply an order of discipline facilitating completion of a 
task. It may also mean a regime of repressiveness, crushing not only dis- 
agreement but even smothering critical questioning. It may be an out- 
right ruse to allay public uneasiness and in actuality crafted to perpetu- 
ate a status quo. Control may be a blustering posture to distract from the 
embarrassment of confessing ignorance. 

Proclaiming quality control presupposes a cognitive factor. It de- 
mands establishment of criteria for recognizing and isolating precisely 
those sought after qualities deemed essential for authenticity. To the 
extent that an aura of vagueness envelopes the quality or qualities in 
question, control is out of reach. Epistemic factors involve procedures of 
confirmation and disconfirmation. We note this with reference to phar- 
maceutical preparations under scrutiny. Where curative or retardative 
claims appear, are their alleged beneficial properties really present or 
are they merely a hoax? Is the research undertaken tainted by funding 
pressures from commercial interests or is it appropriately safeguarded 
frorn illicit intrusions? Clearly a rush to publication by a team of re- 
searchers or by a sponsoring medical school may result in relaxation of 
control and damage to the enterprise. 

Aside from the epistemic component of quality control, we must give 
thought to the valuational ingredient.* Given two incompatible qualities 
or set of qualities, it is imperative that the controllers reach decisions 
requiring choice. In a governmental agency such as NASA, the determi- 
nation may hinge upon public opinion, reflected in Congressional fund- 
ing inclinations. To abet the materialization of a project, valuational 
operations of considerable complexity must be set in place. 

Consider now, if you please, a concatenation of military, economic, 
humanitarian, and diplomatic factors at work in the recurring Bosnian 
crisis;—now, formulate quality control for executive decision-making. 
Surely, to the extent that more and more variables are factored in, both 
cognitive and valuational analysis become progressively more strained. 
The resulting puzzlement is not justification for abdication of responsi- 
bility, but an honest admission that quality control may only be an empty 
phrase. 

Again, we must require that our educators prepare the younger 
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generation for both a healthy skepticism and cultivation of razor sharp 
analytic skills. The youth must learn to recognize the difference between 
efforts directed towards isolating qualities to be controlled and phrase- 
making that excels chiefly in dissemblance. Our purpose here is not to 
designate specific pedagogic techniques calculated to attain these objec- 
tives. Instead, we must arouse the lay public to demand of their profes- 
sionals a proper emphasis upon these over-arching educational aims. 


Paramount among the terms to be submitted for scrutiny is “philoso- 
phy” itself. Clearly, philosophy is a quest for truth, and hopefully wis- 
dom. Its assertions are conveyed through language and meanings. To be 
sure, such modes of communication as body language, emotive vocables, 
and miscellaneous culturally ordained signs as color displays, prescribed 
gestures, and formalized facial ornamentation do come within our 
purview. Nonetheless, for present purposes, I shall exclude penumbral 
apprehensions and the mystic’s insistence upon “ineffability.” I shall 
posit a straining for univocal meanings wherever possible, and a prefer- 
ence for discursive reasoning. [Ironically, within the announced frame- 
work of marketing, our own puristic self-imposed anguish over compre- 
hensiveness, exactitude, and intellectual integrity is remarkably alien. ] 

The truth value of philosophical propositions rests upon a declared 
body of axioms, postulates, and their derivatives. One’s premises are 
either inferred from higher order first principles or are simply advanced 
as working hypotheses justified by appeal to convenience. Obviously, the 
snare of infinite regress lurks everywhere. Such tentativeness may be 
repugnant to some but it is honestly if ruefully declared as the modus 
operandi. By the very nature of our collective enterprise, what engages 
our attention is the doing of philosophy. We recoil at what constitutes 
unlawful trespass whenever outsiders appropriate our name. It is as if 
the ensign of piracy provocatively flutters in the breeze where heretofore 
our colors did proudly fly. The challenge will be met. 

To dare define “philosophy” before this learned readership verges 
upon affront. Let me hasten to disavow such intention. The term is in- 
deed the coin of the land. Were it not for the need to demarcate con- 
trasting positions, this impudence would be avoided. Permit me to draw 
upon Raziel Abelson: 


Philosophy engages both our logical skill and our creative imag- 
ination...each of us constructs his or her own vision of how the various 
bits and pieces of knowledge and experience fit together...philosophical 
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questions arise out of the perplexities of human beings in dealing with 
the crises, impasses, and dilemmas of life; philosophical views are 
formed by the rigorous exercise of reason coupled with the imagina- 
tion...5 


Charles Frankel provides an added dimension: 


Philosophy has its sources in broad social and intellectual disloca- 
tions.... Philosophy, accordingly, is often unwelcome....Philosophy is 
the product of collision between different points of view...and that 
involve entire systems of thought. 


Philosophy can be an intoxicant, Frankel admits. But, he adds: 


it can also give us the pleasure of a draft of cold water the morning after. 
For it does more than help us to recognize the thoughts that are in our 
minds. It helps us to re-recognize them, and the world beyond them, in 
a strange new light.® 


We now descend from our ivory tower onto a platform of the so-called 
real world of business. What do we now encounter but that ubiquitous 
term, “philosophy.” Virtually every firm will advertise its so-called philo- 
sophy in the marketing ofits wares and services. What does it truly mean 
in so designating its business practice? Quite simple. It is stating in 
eulogistic expression that such-and-such is its official policy. How did 
such policy come to be adopted? By command decision, the corporate or 


other directors of the enterprise let it be known that its affairs would 
conform to a set of procedures in financing, promotion, production, and 
distribution, presumably calculated to maximize profit. Why not “call a 
spade a spade”? I believe we know the answer. When business drapes its 
policy in the grandiloquent mantle of philosophy, it is inviting the public 
to infer that the approach to the crass activity of money-making is truly 
other than it appears. Thus the policy ceases to be one of narrow self- 
interest, and deserves widespread approval and support. 

The consequent role of education becomes quite clear. The school, in 
as lucid and compelling a fashion as possible, must explain both the 
labors and the joys of doing philosophy. It must then, without condem- 
nation but with utmost candor, clarify how policy decisions are reached 
in the marketing arena. By appropriate exercises of simulation and 
analysis, learners will come to grips with these distinctions, both subtle 
and gross. If they develop an aversion for the one and respect for the 
other, that will be a matter of taste and not indoctrination. 








IV 


The Random House Dictionary of the English Language defines 
“seminar” as “a small group of students, as in a university, engaged in 
advanced study and in original research under a member of the faculty 
and meeting regularly to exchange information and hold discussions.”’ 
It may seem presumptuous of me to enlarge upon this definition. My sole 
justification for this seeming arrogance is the pertinence of this designa- 
tion for the subject at hand. It is clear that this word is related in its root 
meaning to “seed,” and that some truly seminal thinking had its origins 
in precisely such a gathering. 

If I may be permitted to draw upon my own recollection, the instruc- 
tor presiding over the seminar was vested by the university with 
authority to debar initially and subsequently expel any registrant failing 
to meet the prescribed entrance requirements (both from the standpoint 
of customary formalities and prerequisite intellectual talent). This 
apparently elitist attitude found its justification in the need to guarantee 
an expected level of sophistication and suitable stimulation for students 
enroled. Anything less could bring on student disappointment and 
reproach, reflecting upon the entire academic department. 

Inthe seminar course, the instructor would provide the overview and 
groundwork, offer a relevant annotated bibliographical sketch, and 
perhaps set forth his or her own standpoint and predilections. Each 
student would stake out his or her own territorial subdivision within the 
announced parameters of the course, thereupon undertake background 
reading, accumulation of factual data and operational theories. Follow- 
ing a predetermined number of weeks, according to definite sequence, 
members of the group would each have their day. 

What is particularly significant is the expectation that the student 
seminar members, while engaged in preparing their specialized papers, 
would acquire a more than superficial familiarity with the content and 
problems of every topic on the academic calendar. All would be required 
to prepare an array of searching questions in advance of oral presenta- 
tions. There were to be no deadweights and slouches in the class. All were 
to be alert not only to erroneous substantive assertions but additionally 
to slips in reasoning. For the presenter, this was indeed an awesome ex- 
perience. Whereas his or her colleagues were not hostile, they were by 
role definition called upon not to tolerate flaws. And if one’s fellow 
students were remiss, the instructor was at liberty to discharge his own 
salvo. Nevertheless, assuming the student speaker had done his home- 
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work, and kept his equanimity, he or she as the specialist acquitted 
himself or herself admirably. 

This impressive learning experience for all participants, including 
the faculty member, helped provide an invaluable foundation for the 
future. Under the regime of a benign instructor, not only mastery of 
accumulated knowledge and understanding might occur but occasion- 
ally genuine novelty might erupt. What an exhilarating educational 
baptism can be found in the genuine seminar! 

By contrast, consider the seminar as common in the realm of mar- 
keting. For convenience sake, regard the garden variety “seminar” as 
convoked by a brokerage firm. The format consists of a lecture, supple- 
mented by assorted visual aids. The lecture hall, not infrequently, pre- 
sents itself as a rented lounge, flaunting the banner of a respectable 
hotel. Those in attendance are primarily would be investors whose 
names have been culled (perhaps purchased) by the brokerage house 
from floating lists. What the audience has in common is a desire for 
modest enrichment. Some presently own securities and are considering 
diversification. Others are weighing an initial plunge into the stock or 
mutual fund market. They have heard that the speaker is some type of 
financial guru, and they await enlightenment. 

The seminar leader materializes as a glorified salesperson, stylishly 
attired, well-spoken, pleasant in demeanor, commanding a battery of 
marketplace terminology, and patiently authoritative in response to 
audience questioning. He or she is decidedly not a detached, objective 
inquirer after “truth.” He or she is a person with a mission—the per- 
suasion of potential customers to invest. His income and the impression 
he will make upon his firm hangs upon performance. The accomplish- 
ment becomes measurable when translated into cash or commitment to 
future transactions. Lest there be misunderstanding, let me make clear 
that these dealings are both legal and free of ethical taint. What has 
taken place represents an accepted part of contemporary American 
culture, and clearly synchronizes with the spirit of the global market- 
place. Indeed, is this not the beguiling vision that Eastern and Central 
Europe panteth after? Why then denominate this commercial side-show 
as a “seminar”? The answer, my friends, is blowing in the wind. Here 
again is a terminological transplant from the austere domain of unen- 
cumbered learning to unabashed gainful enterprise. The entrepreneur- 
ial prospect of successful consummation is enhanced to the degree that 
skeptical wariness is relaxed. “Seminar,” with its ambience of fiduciary 
solidity and mutual intellectual growth, infuses heroically for that 
purpose. The pledge of truth, enveloped in the pseudo-academic cham- 
ber, must suffice to sanctify the proceedings. 
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Educators may rejoice in small victories. To demonstrate that 
academic nomenclature enjoys esteem in the marts of trade provides 
some incentive for practical-minded youth to attend to their studies. 
Perhaps they perceive that high school and college economics are more 
than cramming to pass examinations. They will tax their minds for 
capital gains. Yet, the insights needed to understand the refinements of 
personal budgeting, stock market collapses, national recessions, and 
international trade wars come about through development of critical 
detachment. An elementary acquaintanceship with the sociology of 
knowledge assists one to grasp the who and why of word play. More than 
abracadabrais required to convert the proverbial sow’s ear into the much 
sought-after purse. To mangle our metaphors and scramble our allu- 
sions, we call upon our educators to assume a moral/mental task of 
forewarning the impressionable that the golden hoard of Nibelungen 
consists of merely lustrous dross. 


Epilogue 


On July 16, 1990, the well-known news commentator, Daniel Shore, 
speaking on the syndicated program “All Things Considered” (Harris- 
burg, PA, affiliate WITF-FM) made reference to a special seminar of 
scholars who had been advising the then British Prime Minister Mar- 
garet Thatcher. The advice centered upon the tripartite relationship of 
the then West Germany, the former Soviet Union, and Great Britain. 
Presumably, participants at the conclave were primarily political scien- 
tists. This type of “think-tank” generally is composed of experts profi- 
cient in European “real politik,” primed by appropriate research, clear 
thinking, articulate, and contributing as peers to policy formation. In 
this instance, we encounter a legitimate usage of “seminar.” 


Coda 


Early in this century, John Dewey, a formidable thinker and pioneer 
educator, observed in his School and Society: “The chief effort of all 
educational reforms is to bring about a readjustment of existing scholas- 
tic institutions and methods so that they shall respond to changes in 
general social and intellectual conditions.” As we, standing on the 
threshhold of a new millennium, ponder the role of the school, let us take 
to heart what this great philosopher-educator so sagaciously proposed. 
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